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The material chosen for this edition, while not difficult, is of suffi- 
cient musical value to be worthy of professional performances. 
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torical references add interest and are useful in program planning. 
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OT LONG ago we heard the 

comment, “There has been 
enough writing and talking about 
the scarcity of string players. It is 
high time to do someting about it.” 
That, of course, is true in the same 
sense that there is a never-ending 
stream of writing and talking about 
the necessity for better concepts of 
citizenship, more intelligent health 
and safety habits, improved skills 
in written and spoken English, and 
greater devotion to religion. The in- 
dividuals and organizations who are 
concerned with the functioning of 
church, school, and society in gen- 
eral are always writing and talking 
about their problems. 

The “string problem” has been 
with us for a long time. It is not 
new. But it has come into sharper 
focus recently because it has finally 
reached the higher professional lev- 
els. Symphony orchestra conductors 
and personnel managers have begun 
to feel the pinch of the shortage of 
competent string players and to com- 
plain that music educators have 
been falling down on their jobs. In 
the music columns of the New York 
Times there has been extended dis- 
cussion recently concerning — the 
small string-playing population, with 
implication that the string problem 
might be traced to the nature of the 
scoring done by composers in recent 
years. It is not quite that simple. 
There are basic responsibilities that 
have been neglected further down 
the line. 

It is surprising to find that many 
music educators take little more 
than a detached and fatalistic atti- 
tude toward the shortage of string 
players and the consequent deterio- 
ration of school and college or- 
chestras. All too often they are in- 
clined to duck the issue completely 
and take an “I don’t know what we 
can do about it” attitude. They have 
been able to get by with this for 
some years because other activities in 





the music education program—par- 
ticularly bands and choral groups— 
have held the stage with a degree of 
brilliance that distracted attention 
from the orchestra. In other words, 
a band that could be more quickly 
and easily brought to a high level of 


performance has enabled instru- 
mental instructors to achieve emin- 
ence for their departments and 
themselves, even though they were 
at the same time letting their or- 
chestras die a not too slow death, 

American education has always 
moved in cycles. Fashions in the 
teaching of reading, grammar, hand- 
writing, and other subjects come, go, 
and return with much the same reg- 
ularity as clothes fashions do. For- 
mal instruction in grammar, for in- 
stance, gives way to the learning of 
grammar through context, and just 
as sure as the seasons come around, 
formal grammar is eventually rein- 
stated, Perhaps music educators have 
been going through a “band cycle” 
and will now begin to make strings 
“tashionable.” 

What has caused the severe de- 
crease in the number of string pu- 
pils? Many reasons have been ad- 
vanced—the length of time and the 
amount of work which the string 
pupil must invest in order to achieve 
comparable competence and satisfac- 
tion as compared with the wind-in- 
strument pupil; the lack of glamor 
attached to string instruments and 
string players; the absence of com- 
mercial promotion of string instru- 
ments; the inadequacy of most mu- 
sic educators as string performers 
and teachers; the lack of enthusiasm 
and effort for an adequate string 
program on the part of music edu- 
cators. ‘Take your choice and add 
your own reasons. 

Much of this reasoning is ration- 
alization, or better yet, just plain 
alibi. There are effective  string- 
teaching programs in this country— 
programs that enroll substantial 
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numbers of pupils, pupils with in- 
terest and enthusiasm who turn in 
just as good performances as do the 
wind players in their communities. 
There are school systems with no 
shortages of strings. We have visited 
them, seen their classes in action, 
and heard their orchestras play with 
fully-manned string sections. These 
school systems and their surround- 
ing communities are no different 
from the ones without strings, ex- 
cept for one thing—they have some- 
one who really believes that the 
“string problem” is a mental block 
and that plenty of good string play- 
ers can be developed if there is a 
teacher with sufficient skill and 
abundant enthusiasm. 

It is gratifying to The Music Jour- 
nal to devote this issue to the subject 
of strings, with a series of articles 
provided through the cooperation of 
the American String Teachers Asso- 
ciation, including several papers de- 
livered by ASTA members at the 
joint meeting of their association 
with the Music Teachers National 
Association in Chicago in December, 
1948. 
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The American 


String 


Teachers Association 


DUANE H. HASKELL 





The President of ASTA outlines the purposes and plans of 


his organization and looks hopefully but objectively upon 


the expansion of string teaching. 





HE formation of the American 

String Teachers Association 
came in response to an urgent need. 
This urgent need was expressed so 
unanimously by music educators all 
over the country that the question 
might be asked why such an organi- 
zation had not been set up before 
1946. A brief review of the string 
situation in this country between 
the first and second world wars will 
answer that question. 

Instrumental music received little 
attention in the public schools un- 
til after the first world war. ‘The 
teaching of stringed instruments re- 
mained largely in the hands of pri- 
vate teachers or teachers in con- 
servatories. A wide gulf separated 
the philosophy and objectives of 
conventional string teaching and 
the educational and social objec- 
tives of music in the public schools. 
Studying violin meant pursuing the 
technical and musical traditions of 
a European culture, and its only 
possible objective was a career as a 
performing virtuoso, membership in 
a symphony orchestra (and in this 
connection it should be kept in 
mind that symphony orchestra man- 
agers and conductors were reluctant 
to consider young American per 
formers unless they had had exten- 
sive training and experience in Eu- 
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rope), or a job in a theater orches- 
tra. The value of music as an avo- 
cation was not seriously considered, 
and the string player who did not 
seriously pursue a career was placed 
in the category of one who had a 
hobby which the average citizen 
never quite understood. Certainly, 
the last thing in the world a student 
who was struggling with a violin or 
cello would consider would be a 
career of teaching in the public 
schools. 


New Development 


The history of instrumental mu- 
sic in our public schools is relatively 
short as compared with that of vo- 
cal music in the schools. Regard- 
less of what the future may unfold, 
there will never be anything else so 
amazing as the phenomenal expan- 
sion of instrumental music in the 
schools between 1920 and 1940. The 
increase in school bands in this pe- 
riod was numbered in the thousands. 
In the early twenties the number of 
school orchestras increased greatly, 
but by the early thirties they began 
to expire, while no diminution was 
observed in the wind band growth. 
The strings seemed headed for ex- 
tinction as far as the American pub- 
lic schools were concerned. 





It is not the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to review the arguments so 
often advanced and prejudices that 
have so often been exhibited when 
the relative values of strings and 
winds are being considered. It is 
important, however, that a few facts 
be set forth’ objectively. The band 
in the public schools was a 100 per 
cent American phenomenon because 
it utilized our genius for mass pro- 
duction technology. Band _ instru- 
ments of the finest quality were 
turned out on a production line ba- 
sis, and the teaching of these instru- 
ments was on the same scale. Such a 
thing had never happened before. 
Group teaching of instruments, es- 
pecially strings, had been introduced 
in the Boston schools more than a 
decade before by Dr. A. G. Mitchell, 
but only a few schools in other cities 
had shown any interest. Curiously 
enough, the band movement ex- 
plored to the fullest the possibilities 
of this pedagogical procedure which 
had been intended for strings. The 
string teachers during this period 
were strangely apathetic or down- 
right hostile. This attitude on the 
part of string teachers is not hard to 
understand when one keeps in mind 
the source of string traditions and 
beliefs in the days preceding the 

(Continued on page 27) 








String Intonation in 


Theory and Practice 


OTTOKAR CADEK 





Mr. Cadek, member of the music faculty of the University 


of Alabama, presents an authoritative summary of view- 


points concerning intonation in string playing. 





ECAUSE of a natural tendency 

to catalog things, we are likely 
to think of string players in two 
groupings—those who know nothing 
of theory but play beautifully in 
tune, and those who analyze and 
know the reasons for everything but 
play atrociously. I do not believe 
that it is essential to know the sci- 
entific theories concerning pitch in 
order to play in tune, but I know 
that there is a great deal of confu- 
sion in popular terminology which 
may lead some teachers and students 
astray. In ASTA we have an oppor- 
tunity to remove some of the mys- 
tery which seems to surround the 
subject, and to disseminate correct 
theories and terminology. In my 
opinion the level of artistic perform- 
ance in this country has never before 
been as high as it is today, and gen- 
eral technical principles are being 
taught and enunciated with great 
clarity. My concern is with the ap- 
parent contradictions I have found 
in the theories and practice of string 
intonation. 

In my student days I was instruct- 
ed (by a pupil of Flesch and Thi- 
baud) to play sharps high, flats low: 
major Thirds! and Sixths enlarged, 
minor Thirds and Sixths contracted; 
and the leading tone very high. 
When Sevcik heard me play a few 
years later, he remarked, “You don’t 
‘xaggerate your intervals enough.” 


‘The names of intervals and scale steps, 
such as Semitone, Tone, Third, Fifth, etc., 
are capitalized in this article to avoid con- 
fusion with other meanings of the same 
words. 
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Most of the instruction I received 
concerned individual notes—‘‘high- 
er” or “lower’—with never a word 
about the principles involved. In 
discussing intonation with artists 
and teachers, I have found that a 
singular vagueness and mystery sur- 
round the subject. One artist, cele- 
brated for his intonation, simply 
says he tries to play so that it sounds 
like the piano. Another seemed 
to rely purely on intuition and ob- 
servation of harmonic tendencies. A 
third tried to take each interval in 
its smoothest form, which necessi- 
tated constant adjusting with the 
open strings. 

1 have heard it said that the vio- 
lin, being capable of any pitch 
within its range, is played by artists 
in just (sometimes called natural, 
or pure) intonation, in contrast to 
the equally tempered piano. The 
piano scale is frequently described 
as faulty, or a compromise. Other 
systems of intonation are rarely 
mentioned. 


Limited Approach 


Numerous articles and books on 
violin playing that I have had op- 
portunity to read stress the impor- 
tance of playing in tune, but rarely 
give any specific instructions as to 
tempering, or the reasons therefor. 
A few exceptions I will discuss later. 
Siegfried Eberhardt [6; goes into de- 
tail regarding physical movements, 
but leaves the ear to find its own 
way. Auer [1] writes of the impor- 
tance of close Semitones, but gives 





no clue as to how close they should 
be, in comparison with the piano, 
for instance. 

When I devoted myself exclusive- 
ly to string quartet playing for a 
number of years, I found that the 
tempering which had puzzled me in 
my student days was an extremely 
important factor in promoting good 
resonance. Still I was not satisfied. I 
wanted to know why this tempering 
was necessary, and whether there 
was a scientific basis for so doing. 
And I wanted to simplify the prob- 
lem for the ‘student if possible. A 
keen ear, I discovered, was not suf- 
ficient to insure dependable intona- 
tion unless the ear knew what to 
listen for. 

To my mind, the question resolves 
itself into this: Do well-trained mu- 
sicians who play stringed instru- 
ments endeavor to use the intervals 
of the just, the equally tempered, or 
some other system of intonation? 

To discuss this problem intelli- 
gently it will be necessary to refer 
to certain scientific data, which I 
shall summarize briefly. First, let us 
examine four methods of determin- 
ing tuning of intervals. 

The just scale is based on a theo- 
retical system of comparatively re- 
cent date, as it was not until the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, 
Helmholtz [11j says, “that the law 
governing the motions of strings be- 
came known, and it was found that 
the simple ratios of the length of 
the strings belonged to the musical 
intervals of the tones of all instru- 
ments.” The beautiful simplicity of 
the ratios of this scale is widely rec- 
ognized.? It should be remembered, 
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however, that this scale contains 
whole tones of two sizes, and Semi- 
tones which are slightly larger than 
half the greater whole Tone. On ac- 
count of this peculiarity, the notes 
of one scale are not fitted to be the 
notes of another. Actually, it would 
take 117 pitches within the compass 
of one Octave to play in all keys of 
this theoretically ideal system, al- 
though 53 pitches within the Octave 
are considered to give a fair approx- 
imation, Also, the Fifth between the 
Second and Sixth scale steps is con- 
tracted to the point of being unfit 
for harmony. For these reasons the 
scale has never been in general use 
as a method of tuning instruments 
of fixed pitch, although its major 
Thirds and Sixths are smoother than 
those of any other system. 

Taking the three other systems in 
historical order, we come first to the 
Pythagorean. The notes of this sys- 
tem may be found by starting at any 
given point—say G-flat—and proceed- 
ing along a series of perfect Fifths 
until we come to F-sharp, which will 
be higher than G-flat by the small 
interval called the “Comma of Pytha- 
goras,” which has a value of 23.5 
cents,® or less than one quarter of a 
Semitone. All sharps are similarly 
higher than the corresponding flats, 
while in the just system the opposite 
is the case. The major scale formed 
from these notes compares with the 
just scale as follows: it has whole 
Tones of only one size, identical with 
the greater whole Tone of the just 
scale; it has Semitones about one 
fifth smaller than those of the just; 
the Second, Fourth, and Fifth scale 
steps are identical with the just; the 
Third, Sixth, and Seventh steps are 
considerably sharpened. 

The Pythagorean system was used 
in the Greek tetrachords, which were 
the basis for our modern scales. It 
was used almost exclusively until the 
sixteenth century, when it was large- 
ly superseded by the meantone sys- 
tem, which prevailed all over 
Europe and England for several 


“The ratios of the frequencies (in the 
major scale) of adjacent notes from the 
tonic are 9/8, 10/9, 16/15, 9/8, 10/9, 9/8, 
and 16/15; and the ratios of successive notes 
in the scale to the tonic are 9/8, 5/4, 4/3, 
3/2, 5/3, 15/8, and 2/1. 


“Cents are hundredths of an equal Semi- 
tone, a valuable system of measuring mu- 
sical intervals, in which the octave has 1200 
cents. 
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centuries. In this method of tuning, 
the major Thirds are assumed to be 
perfect as in the just, which, how- 
ever, produces contracted Fifths and 
enlarged Semitones. As in the Pythag- 
orean, the sharps and flats are dif- 
ferentiated, but in the opposite man- 
ner; that is, sharps are lower than 
flats. It sounds well in harmony, 
which accounts for its use in tuning 
organs and concertinas until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
When limited to twelve notes, how- 
ever, it is also restricted in practical 
use to keys having no more than 
three sharps or two flats, and it was 
therefore supplanted gradually by 
equal temperament. The fact that 
the sharps and flats in the meantone 
and Pythagorean systems were not 
identical accounts for the apparent- 
ly absurd synonymity in modern 
musical notation of two symbols for 
the same sound. [Helmholtz, 11, p. 
438) 


Equal Temperament 


Equal temperament, which has 
been accepted as the best method of 
tuning instruments of fixed pitch, 
such as the piano, simply divides the 
Octave into twelve equal Semitones. 
The Octave then remains the only 
truly consonant interval, since all 
other intervals are tempered in com- 
parison with the just scale. The tem- 
pering of the Second, Fourth, and 
Fifth Steps is very slight; however 
the Third, Sixth, and Seventh steps 
are sharpened, but not as much as 
in the Pythagorean, According to 
Helmholtz [11j, since the tone of a 
piano diminishes rapidly, the imper- 
fections of equal temperament are 
less marked than on any instrument 
with sustained tones. 

To summarize, the meantone sys- 
tem imitates the just by taking the 
major Third in its smoothest form, 
but has contracted Fifths and en- 
larged Semitones, while the Pythago- 





Because of space limitations it is 
necessary to postpone the publi- 
cation of the fourth installment 
of Mrs. Helen M. Thompson’s se- 
ries of articles, “The Community 
Orchestra—Its Establishment and 
Development” until the next issue 
of The Music Journal. 











rean is closer to equal temperament 
in its enlarged major Thirds, but 
has perfect Fifths and contracted 
Semitones. 

The vast amount of experimental 
investigation available should be of 
value in considering our problem. 
This includes studies of: (1) pitch 
recognition; (2) the threshold of 
pitch discrimination (or a point at 
which a difference in pitch becomes 
perceptible); (3) the relative con- 
sonance or fusion of simultaneously 
produced tones; (4) the vibrato in 
voice and instrument; and in addi- 
tion, actual objective analyses of vio- 
lin intonation as performed by art- 
ists. All of these bear on the ques- 
tion of the capacity of the human 
ear to distinguish between systems 
of intonation. 

Taking up the first point, we find 
that the many investigations on the 
subject of so-called absolute pitch 
may be summarized by the results of 
experiments by Petran [17], who 
states that “there is no gifted group 
of people who have a perfect abso- 
lute pitch, that is, who can tune a 
tone variator exactly and invariably 
to 440 from memory alone. . . With 
even the most expert ...a given note 
is not associated with one point in 
the pitch series and that point only, 
but rather with a small range.” Ac- 
tually the tests, as well as the def- 
inition of absolute pitch, vary so 
greatly that one may only say with 
confidence that a keen ear is a pri- 
mary requisite of musical talent. 

Regarding the second point, the 
threshold of pitch discrimination has 
been found to vary with the pitch 
level as well as with the individual. 
It should be noted that the pitch 
range of the violin* lies in the mid- 
dle register, where perception is 
keenest. Here the Semitone is more 
than twenty times as large as the 
smallest discernible pitch difference. 
However, Schoen [20] states, “. . . ex- 
perimental results show that any one 
of two tones of an interval can be 
changed in pitch up to a certain 
point without changing the inter- 
val.” Furthermore, “. . . the quarter 
Tone is the smallest pitch difference 
between two tones that can be per- 
ceived regularly as an interval and 
not as a mere change in the same 

*From 198 frequencies (g) to 2640 (e””) 
is the normal range. 
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LOCKHART STRING CLASS METHOD CLASS METHOD FOR STRINGS 


By LEE M. LOCKHART 


VIOLIN 75¢ VIOLA 75¢ 
CELLO AND BASS 75¢ PIANO SCORE $1.00 
TEACHER'S SCORE $3.00 


By MAX FISCHEL and AILEEN BENNETT 
In Three Books Each, for VIOLIN — VIOLA — CELLO — BASS 
1, ELEMENTARY Il. INTERMEDIATE ill, ADVANCED 
PRICE 85¢ EACH 


The relative merits of the heterogeneous and the homogeneous methods of class instruction in 
instrumental ensemble playing have long been the subject of a great deal of discussion. There is 
much to be said for each method, with the determining factor of usage decided only by the 
specific needs of the individual class. To assure you of the best in both systems we offer the two 
methods listed above for your consideration. 

While both of these methods can be used for either system, many music educators believe that 
the LOCKHART STRING CLASS METHOD is more adaptable to the heterogeneous class, and that 
the CLASS METHOD FOR STRINGS produces better results with the homogeneous class. 


JUNIOR MASTERWORKS 
for Strings 


By MAX FISCHEL and DON WILSON 


Graded Beginner and Elementary Ensembles. Arranged for 
any combination from violin and piano to full string orches- 
tra. Supplements Book | of the Class Method for Strings. 
All violins in easy Ist position. Contains works by such 
famous composers as Mozart, Handel and Mendelssohn, 


GRADED MASTERWORKS 
joa Stings 


By MAX FISCHEL and DON WILSON 
A superb collection of string classics, especially prepared as 
program material to follow the popular CLASS METHOD 
FOR STRINGS, Book | and II. Included are compositions by 
such masters as Bach, Grieg, Gounod and Gluck, among 
others, ideally fingered and bowed. All numbers are on the 
National Contest List. Violins |, Il, II] in Ist position, ad lib 


among others. Solo Violin in Ist to 5th positions. 

VIOLIN | — 40¢ VIOLIN Ill — 40¢ CELLO = —_- 40 SOLO VIOLIN — 50¢ VIOLINI — 50¢ CELLO — 50¢ 
VIOLIN Il — 40¢ VIOLA — 40¢ BASS — 40¢ VIOLA — 50¢ VIOLIN Il — 50¢ BASS — a 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT — 75¢ VIOLIN Ill (& AD LIB) — 50¢ 

CONDUCTOR'S SCORE — $1.00 PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT — $1.00 SCORE — $2.00 


RHYTHM MASTER METHODS 


By ADAM P. LESINSKY 


in Three Books Each, for VIOLIN — VIOLA — CELLO — BASS 
An elementary method designed as the orchestra player's prerequisite for private or class 
instruction in violins, violas, cellos and basses in combination. The material in this method is very 
carefully graded so that the student is never confronted with problems for which he has not 
been prepared in previous exercises. Non-essential text, pictures and diagrams have been 
eliminated and replaced by musical exercises to assure the development of competent string 


players for an orchestra. ALL PRICES NET 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


REMICK MUSIC CORP. * M. WITMARK & SONS 
a een| RCA BUILDING + ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








ALL BOOKS. 75¢ EACH 
EXCEPT BOOK | — BASS 85¢ 


(The three books are also obtainable bound in 
one volume, complete for $1.50) 
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The Strings Return 


LEWIS POTTER 


“TRINGS are returning, but 
much remains to be done in our 
schools regarding string promotion 
and improvement. In many localities 
where strings have been nonexistent 
for years no more definite action has 
yet been taken than local “irritation” 
concerning the problem—important 
though this preliminary step may be. 
However, most writing on the sub- 
ject of strings up to the present has 
been negative. Being continually re- 
minded how bad things are aggra- 
vates a situation which is actually 
improving. Below are some indica- 
tions and evidence based on my own 
observations of this improvement 
wherein strings and string teaching 
are being revitalized and _ re-estab- 
lished on a firmer basis. 

The first is new teaching tech- 
niques. While it is true that there 
have been contradictory technical 
approaches to the teaching of strings, 
this has in a way been healthy, for 
it has resulted in an exploring of 
techniques, an experimentation, a 
sifting of ideas, out of which some 
definite trends have been established. 
Among these are the development of 
the string class and class methods of 
teaching strings, which corresponds 
to the regular school class and there- 
fore fits into the public school situa- 
tion, Another technique has been 
the development of a more melodic 
approach to the teaching of strings. 
This has brought forth materials for 
teaching which avoid the older, 
“etude” approach; which provide 
musical excursions in the realm of 
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ensemble 


playing at elementary 
stages; and which shift to other 
positions earlier, to mention some 
of the more notable changes in 
approach. 

Another factor in the improving 
string scene is the fact that the 
success of the string class, when 
correctly organized and taught, has 
proved that learning the strings, for 
all ordinary purposes, is no more 
difficult than learning the wood- 
winds. Much of this success, more- 
over, can be attributed to the incor- 
poration into the string and orches- 
tra field of some of the techniques 
which helped the band program 
achieve the success it has. 

A third indication of the improv- 
ing string situation is the increasing 
attention being given to string and 
orchestral preparation in the teacher- 
Here is the 
really crucial element in the pro- 
motion of stringed instrument train- 
ing programs and orchestras in the 
public schools. Prospective teachers 
must be better trained than at pres- 
ent in the stringed instruments and 


training institutions. 





Mr. Potter, a cellist and composer 


of note, is a member of the music 


faculty of the University of Illinois. 


He offers evidence that the string 


situation is really improving. 





in orchestral and small ensemble lit- 
erature, and must have full realiza- 
tion and appreciation of the true 
functions of music in the educational 
process and the importance of the 
strings and orchestra in such a pro- 
gram. While there is much to be 
done in this regard in our teacher- 
training institutions, definite im- 
provements have been made in many 
localities. To cite one example of 
such curriculum adjustment close to 
my own experience, at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois provision is being 
made for an increase in the music 
education curriculum from two se- 
mesters in the teacher-training string 
class to four semesters for non-string 
players, plus another year of private 
applied study on a stringed instru- 
ment for music education majors on 
an elective basis. Courses in ped- 
agogy in the various branches of 
applied music are being provided 
for students in the regular Bachelor 
of Music curriculum, and the study 
of the principal applied music sub- 
ject for the music education major 
is being spread over the whole four 
years, rather than compressed into 
the first two years as was formerly 
done. Of course this increased time 
for string training in the curriculum 
is but one side of the picture. On 
the other side is the fact that a 
critical need exists for a re-examina- 
tion of our approaches to the 
teacher-training program with re- 
gard to strings, and to our materials 
used in this training. Already ASTA 
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PTIMISM is necessary if one is 

devoted to the promotion and 
stimulation of stringed instrument 
teaching and performing. It is need- 
ed if we are to counteract the gen- 
eral attitude which is so often re- 
flected in the “reasons” given for the 
retarding of the string movement in 
our schools and colleges. These ‘“‘rea- 
sons” are: The growth of the band 
movement and its public appeal, the 
overwhelming amount of publicity 
and number of commercial cam- 
paigns for selling band instruments 
and uniforms, the lack of profession- 
al opportunity for the services of 
string players, the need for strong 
and purposeful organizations to di- 
rect and foster string promotion, the 
lack of standardization of instru- 
ments so as to insure adequate 
equipment for students, the need 
for curricula to insure teachers of 
stringed instruments who are well 
prepared, and finally the general 
neglect of the whole teaching field 
in the matter of salaries and working 
conditions. 

In order to achieve any basis for 
optimism for the string situation, it 
will be necessary to offer some ob- 
servations and facts to refute par- 
tially, if not entirely, these well- 
worn reasons which have been 
advanced to explain the constriction 
of the movement toward a healthier 
music picture. 

The instrumental literature of un- 
questioned significance is and was 
orchestral. We need hold no brief 
for the musical worth of the music 
of the great masters. The significant 
music that is being written today by 
our esteemed contemporaries all 


More Interest in Strings 


EMANUEL WISHNOW 





An optimistic view of developments in the field of string 


instruction is taken by the author, who is a member of the 


music faculty of the University of Nebraska. 





over the world is preéminently or- 
chestral. Commercial radio of the 
“chain” variety abounds in “spe- 
cials,” that is, the highly ornament- 
ed arrangement with the string 
family an important addition. Sym- 
phonic and chamber music, while 
not heard as much on the radio as 
many of us think they should be, are 
an established part of the fare. These 
are mentioned in order to empha- 
size the uses of the strings profes- 
sionally. Our latest addition to 
broadcasting — television — should 
help tremendously in that children 
and adults will be able to see what 
they have been hearing for years— 
the numerous programs with the 
string families well represented. As 
a matter of fact, it can be fairly said 
that radio today has the greatest dif- 
ficulty in selling a concert band com- 
mercially. The service bands are 
heard and enjoyed by many, but 
these are of the “sustaining” pro- 
gram variety. The point that we are 
attempting to make is that even 
though the band movement has vir- 
tually reached its zenith in the 
schools insofar as numbers engaged 
are concerned, the professional con- 
cert band is rarely heard on radio 
or on records. 


Indications 


In further discussing the first “rea- 
son” for the retarding of the string 
program in our schools (the growth 
of the band movement and the con- 
tinuing lack of interest in string 
playing), it may be helpful to show 
what is being done in Nebraska com- 
munities. In a survey prepared by 


Grant Mathews of Scottsbluff Junior 
College, 60 senior high schools out 
of 81 that were questioned taught 
instrumental music which included 
orchestra as well as band. Some of 
these schools offer string class work 
in the elementary and junior high 
schools. This can be interpreted as 
a sign that in Nebraska the Class A 
and B schools (graded according to 
size of enrollment) are maintaining 
orchestras and string instrumental 
programs. It is doubtless true that in 
other states the proportion will be 
as high and probably higher. In the 
same survey it was pointed out that 
g1.4 per cent of our senior high 
schools, 70 per cent of our junior 
high schools, and 55.5 per cent of 
the elementary schools have bands. 
It might be argued conversely that 
if this is any indication of the na- 
tional situation it would seem that 
the saturation point for the band 
program is nearly achieved. The for- 
ward-looking instrumentalist will en- 
courage the promotion of string in- 
struction and performance as an 
amplification of a well-rounded in- 
strumental program. The criticism 
is not implied that we are lacking 
in conscientious instrumental super- 
visors, but rather that many school 
instrumental teachers follow the line 
of least resistance and maintain that 
the “public doesn’t demand it” as a 
ready excuse. 

Regarding further the growth of 
the band movement in the schools, 
it would seem that the development 
has been country-wide and that for 
the most part the band program is 
thoroughly established. There is no 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Judging String Quality 


ERNEST E. HARRIS 





Dr. Harris, member of the music faculty, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, presents the results of an intriguing 


test relating to tone quality of stringed instruments. 





PROGRAM of experimenta- 

tion is under way that may 
throw light on (a) the manner in 
which musicians judge tone quality 
of violins, (b) the validity of this 
judgment, (c) the relationship of 
preferences for tone quality to phys- 
ical characteristics of violins, (d) 
the extent to which musicians agree 
in their judgment of tone quality, 
(e) the extent to which inexpensive 
violins can be improved through 
certain kinds of adjustments, and (f) 
the judgment of violinists compared 
with that of other musicians, and a 
comparison of their judgment with 
that of non-musicians. In addition 
to revealing the influence of the 
human imagination in the judgment 
of tone quality as related to violins, 
the results of this work will un- 
doubtedly stimulate new attitudes 
toward the dollar and cents value of 
stringed instruments. 

Excellent progress has been made 
toward a better understanding of 
the acoustical properties of musical 
instruments. On the one hand we 
have scientists who are able to tell 
us a great deal about the physical 
makeup of tones and the ramifica- 
tions of change that take place as 
loud and soft or high and low 
sounds are produced, They explain 
that the type of instrument, the 
performer, and the acoustical prop- 
erties of the room influence tones 
that are produced. While work in 
this field is far from complete, never- 
theless the scientists have already pro- 
vided much accurate information 
about the physical structure of mu- 
sical tones. On the other hand, 
another group of people are con- 
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stantly working on the psychology 
of hearing. In many respects the 
manner in which human beings per- 
ceive sounds, especially musical 
tones, presents an even more com- 
plicated type of study than does a 
straightforward analysis of tone. Al- 
though musicians have not utilized, 
as yet, much of the valuable infor- 
mation made available by psycholo- 
gists and scieniists regarding the 
phenomena of aural perception, they 
are greatly indebted to them. 


Limited Objectivity 


While physicists and psychologists 
have made remarkable strides in the 
fields of sound and hearing, the 
musicians, in general, have fallen far 
behind. The serious musician has 
been content with existing opinions 
and his own “personal experience” 
regarding music as an art and a 
science. He can boast of very little 
progress toward a better understand- 
ing of those phases of music with 
which he is constantly associated. 
It is true that the evaluation or 
measurement of many aspects of any 
human experience which are of an 
aesthetic nature cannot be adequate- 
ly described. On the other hand, 
musicians are sometimes guilty of 
making serious statements, claims, 
and criticisms, as well as large ex- 
penditures of money for instruments, 
without substantial basis. Unques- 
tionably there is a great need for 
study and research in addition to 
that being conducted in the fields of 
physical science and psychology. It 
is hoped that when completed, these 
tests concerning the judgment of 





tone quality of violins will con- 
tribute something in this direction, 

With regard to tone quality the 
serious musician appreciates, to a 
limited extent, developments in the 
science of sound and the psychology 
of hearing. He is of the opinion that 
his art, which is a tonal art, carries 
with it a special kind of “sensing” 
or “feeling” for tone quality. This 
is apparent in various statements 
and claims made concerning the 
tones of different violins. That a 
special formula for varnish devel- 
oped by a certain Italian violin- 
maker is responsible for a certain 
warmth of tone quality is typical of 
the opinions held by many violinists, 
violin-makers, and teachers. The 
aging of woods, the measurements 
of the instrument, the thickness and 
graduation of thicknesses of the vari- 
ous parts of the violin are all con- 
sidered to be factors of great import. 
Furthermore, before buying an in- 
strument, most violinists insist upon 
knowing something of the history of 
the instrument and its maker, and 
upon proof of its authenticity. 

A wide range of professional vio- 
linists and advanced students pay 
from $3000 to $5000 for a violin. 
The concert artists, in most cases, 
pay much more. Upon learning that 
a student is using a violin which 
falls in the $100 to $300 bracket, 
many teachers of the artist class do 
not hesitate to inform the individual 
that the finest kind of tone quality 
will never be possible without the 
benefit of a much better instrument. 
The typical school-type of violin, 
ranging in price from $15 to $80, is 

(Continued on page 23) 








Without A Doubt... 


THESE SELECTIONS DESERVE AN IMPORTANT 
PLACE IN YOUR STRING ORCHESTRA REPERTOIRE 


Richard Arnell 


CLASSICAL VARIATIONS IN C 


Henry Cowell 


HYMN AND FUGUING TUNE NO. 2 


ihe em ore 


THREE COLORS 


Gerald Hartley 


SKETCHES 


Pail Hindemith 


EIGHT PIECES, OPUS 44, No. 3 
FIVE PIECES, OPUS 44, No. 4 
MUSIC OF MOURNING (TRAUERMUSIK) 
For Solo Viola (or ’Cello or Violin) with String Orchestra 


»™ old Schoenberg 


VERKLARTE NACHT (TRANSFIGURED NIGHT) 
Revised Version—1943 


, ae jo er 


PASTORAL SUITE SERENADE 
SERENADE FOR STRINGS 


Jean Sibelius 


CANZONETTA, OPUS 62a 
RAKASTAVA (THE LOVER) for Strings and Timpani 


Harry ‘a ers 


SCHERZO 


Side ethos 


BACHIANAS BRASILEIRAS No. 1 
For Orchestra of Violoncelli 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


(A Wholly Owned Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc.) 
25 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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String Quartet on a University Campus 


WILFRED C. BAIN 





An account of the activities of a string quartet in residence, 


as written by the Dean of the School of Fine Arts of 


Indiana University. 





URING the summer of 1948 

the Board of Trustees of Indi- 
ana University appointed to faculty 
status the Berkshire Quartet, a pro- 
fessional string quartet of national 
reputation. The appointment of 
this group placed the University in 
a special category of the very few 
institutions who have employed as 
a unit a professional string quartet 
in residence. Perhaps fewer than half 
a dozen universities and colleges in 
America have brought to their cam- 
puses such units. Many institutions 
of higher education have string 
quartets that are composed of faculty 
members, and while such faculty 
quartets are perhaps not as widely 
recognized professionally, their func- 
tioning may be no less effective. 

The purpose of this article is 
to acquaint the musical and educa- 
tional public with a pattern which 
yields musical, educational results 
that are far-reaching and valuable. 

It is generally agreed in musical 
circles that chamber music is a me- 
dium through which composers of 
all time have presented to posterity 
some of their loftiest flights of mu- 
sical composition. Because of the 
uniformly high quality of composi- 
tion for chamber music groups, mu- 
sic students and the musical popu- 
lace have a unique opportunity to 
become acquainted with one of the 
brightest facets of the musical art. 
It is generally agreed that in the 
whole field of music listening there is 
no better opportunity to experience 
the musical art than through listen- 
ing to excellent chamber music per- 
formed with high intellectual, musi- 
cal, and technical fidelity. 

One of the principal values that 
accrues to any educational situation 
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that can make use of the services of 
a professional quartet in residence 
is the opportunity to hear good mu- 
siclans present the finest music un- 


der intimate circumstances. Our 
student body this year will enjoy 
not less than eight formal concerts 
on the campus by the Berkshire 
Quartet. The freshmen of this year, 
after hearing four years of chamber 
music concerts, will have at their 
graduation the equivalent of a 
course in string quartets. Not only 
because they will have an opportun- 
ity to listen to great chamber music 
but also because the content of each 
of the chamber music concerts is 
discussed in the classes in music lit- 
erature, these students enjoy a 
unique privilege. In this way the 
student comes to a professional con- 
cert already acquainted with the mu- 
sic he is to hear. 

Probably one of the most valuable 
assets accruing from having a_ pro- 
fessional quartet in residence is that 
the students have a first-class instruc- 


tional opportunity in the field of 
chamber-music playing. Having on 
the faculty a group of men whose 
primary interest is in small ensem- 
ble, generates enthusiasm for one 
of the highest forms of music, 

Participation in a fine student 
symphony is excellent experience 
indeed. If one is a member of the 
first violin section of the symphony, 
however, he has fifteen to twenty 
other students with whom to com- 
pete or behind whom to hide in case 
of technical musical inefficiency. 
But if one plays in a small cham- 
ber-music group, each player repre- 
sents an individual part. Then and 
only then will the student player be 
actually on his own. In other words, 
playing chamber music becomes 
solo playing in ensembles. This 
means that the individual student 
has complete responsibility for car- 
rying his part. 

Having a professional quartet in 
residence provides the finest kind of 
instruction and guidance in ensem- 
ble performance for the educational 
situation, since the members of the 
quartet spend part of their time 
teaching and coaching. When we 
sponsor high school clinics and con- 
ferences, we have an immediately 
available source of genuine author- 
ity. Formerly, such artists were 
totally removed from colleges and 
high schools except as performing 
artists. Now the students in the uni- 
versities and colleges can have regu- 
lar contact with these artists, and 
the high school students in their 
festivals and clinics can occasionally 
become acquainted with them. It 
used to be that the average high 
school student rarely heard music of 


(Continued on page 22 
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talented 


VERY year or two a 

young string artist makes a 
brilliant New York debut. The criti- 
cisms vary from appreciative ap- 
plause to glowing praise. The new 
artist’s success is understandable be- 
cause he worked hard for the pre- 
vious fifteen years or so. He studied 
with the best teachers in this country 
and abroad (usually on scholarship) 
and he had for his use one of the 
best instruments (usually loaned) 
available in this country. 

But, after his initial and successful 
launching in New York City and 
metropolitan area concerts, the 
young artist realizes that the real 
lasting test is about to begin. Can 
he get enough yearly engagements to 
make his fame—and his expenses? 

For this test he must leave behind 
him the vicious but necessary metro- 
politan launching board and _liter- 
ally become a pioneer. He must 
blaze a trail through the wilderness 
in search of the tribes which are the 
most cultured, the most receptive, 
and the most generous. He must pass 
by the numerous small country 
towns where the violin is only a 
piece of wood with sheep gut 
stretched over it ready for the horse’s 
tail to sweep across it. He must push 
on in search of the artist’s necessary 
complement—an audience which 
likes music enough to pay for it. 

Where can he find such a place 
outside of the well-established, well- 
organized metropolitan areas which 
will, at best, merely furnish him 
with passports by writing printable 
words known as reviews? Where can 
he peddle and sell his musical re- 
citals? Obviously, only in those com- 
munities where there is at least one 
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Artists Stake in ASTA 


GEORGE POINAR 





The author, a member of the faculty of Baldwin-Wallace 


Conservatory, reminds us that the interested listener is 


important to the development of strings. 





enthusiastic music salesman, or, at 
best, a purposefully organized asso- 
ciation of musicians. 

There are three stages of musical 
development in a community which 
can furnish a market for the concert 
artist. The first market can be 
created when there is musical inter- 
est on the part of one or two mem- 
bers of some local group such as 
Rotary or Kiwanis Club, church, or 
chamber of commerce. These music- 
ally-minded members can arouse 
enough interest in the community 
to try a concert as a civic, social, and 
cultural venture. This is the oppor- 
tunity for which the comparatively 
unknown young artist has been wait- 
ing. And, if the artist succeeds in 
impressing his audience, this is the 
cue for which the community has 
been waiting. It may well be the 
beginning of a regular concert series. 


Continued Success 


The success of the initial enter- 
prise usually brings forth in a com- 
munity much hidden local musical 
talent, and eventually there comes 
the desire to perform music as well 
as to import it. An ambitious musi- 
cian, encouraged by the local re- 
sponse, forms and conducts a small 
symphony. This marks the begin- 
ning of the second stage of musical 
development and serves as an addi- 
tional market for artist appearances. 
The local conductor can make prog- 
ress with the collaboration of string 
teachers as first chair people who 
can train their own sections (prob- 
ably made up largely of their own 
students). 

It is here that the artist enters 


again, in a guest appearance with a 
civic symphony. The arrangement is 
mutually satisfactory. For the artist, 
it is another ambition realized. But, 
more important, it furnishes each 
orchestra member with a necessary 
artistic inspiration. It kindles a mu- 
sical fire in each member. This fire 
may, and can, be carried away to an- 
other community where it can blaze 
out into new music groups and, 
eventually, it is hoped, into another 
small symphony. This is an ideal 
market for the concert artist. 

The third and final stage of mu- 
sical development is again fostered 
by such organizations as ASTA. 
Where a specific local musical group 
has flourished long enough and is 
powerful enough, a school or con- 
servatory is often established, thus 
setting up another good market to 
which the artist might sell his wares, 

Such a school of music is private 
at first, but may in time affiliate 
with a local or nearby college or 
university. This association of mu- 
sical culture with the culture of 
the other arts and sciences makes a 
fertile field for the artist—teacher. 
Special master classes, with the artist 
as teacher and recitalist, are rapidly 
becoming an important instructive 
part of a well-rounded education for 
both string student and artist. The 
cooperation of teachers, students, 
and visiting artist makes possible an 
increased interest in the part which 
each one might have in a commun- 
ity, or the state, or the country. 

It is logical to assume that the 
near future will see the culmination 
of what is now in the process of 
being formed: the American School 

(Continued on page 19) 
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New Horizons for Strings 


JOHN LEWIS 





Significant examples of strings in successful action are 


highlighted by the director of the Department of Music, 


Texas State College for Women. 





SIGNIFICANT development 

long awaited by music educa- 
tors is becoming evident in the in- 
creased activity and higher level of 
attainment in string teaching in this 
country. For more than a decade the 
instrumental teachers in the United 
States have been aware of and de- 
plored the lack of string players, es- 
pecially in the public schools and 
colleges, where the band has enjoyed 
phenomenal development. Since 1930 
the contrast in the growth of these 
two spheres of instrumental music 
teaching has become increasingly 
sharp. 

Music education in this country 
received a tremendous impetus from 
the band movement in the twenties, 
and for several years thereafter the 
development of string teaching par- 
alleled this growth, but soon it was 
out-distanced by the band. The de- 
pression of the thirties brought the 
complete failure of the string pro- 
gram in comparison with other 
instrumental development. Music 
leaders all over the nation, chal- 
lenged by this situation, began mak- 
ing plans to rebuild this field of 
music. The Second World War in- 
terrupted these plans and at the end 
of the war most phases of our in- 
strumental teaching were in a weak- 
ened condition. 

Again music leaders set their 
minds to planning a new solution to 
old problems, with the result that 
interest is now widespread. Many as- 
pects of instrumental music have re- 
gained their prewar standards, and 
there is a greater concentration on 
string teaching than ever before. 
The growing emphasis upon string 
playing promises to raise the general 
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level of music education in_ this 
country as the bands did in 1920. In 
all parts of the country there is evi- 
dence of definite action in revitaliz- 
ing, re-establishing, and reorganizing 
string teaching on a more stable ba- 
sis than in the past. 

Foremost among the organizations 
fostering this outstanding develop- 
ment in string playing is the Ameri- 
can String Teachers Association, 
which was founded under the leader- 
ship of Duane H. Haskell in 1946. 
Its purposes are to support and en- 
courage better and more frequent 
performance of the literature for 
strings, including solo, ensemble, 
and orchestra music at all levels 
of achievement, and to establish 
the highest artistic and pedagogical 
standards in stringed instrument 
teaching. Since its recent beginning 
a great deal of action has been 
planned and carried out to bring 
these purposes to the knowledge of 
teachers and administrators. 

As evidence of the awakening in- 
terest in the string program a num- 
ber of states have organized state 
units of ASTA, and are finding an- 
swers to their particular problems. 
Outstanding among these are Iowa, 
Illinois, Texas, Wisconsin, and Cal- 
ifornia. 


Examples 


Mr. Wesley E. Woodson, Jr., chair- 
man of the California-Western unit 
of ASTA at San Diego, reports that 
the group meets one night a month 
for clinical demonstrations of play- 
ing and teaching. Other activities in- 
clude string recitals, the review of 
new music, and the publication of a 





monthly bulletin. Besides these ac- 
complishments, plans are being ac- 
tivated to organize an ensemble to 
perform compositions of local com- 
posers, and to form playing groups 
to demonstrate stringed instruments 
in various schools, thereby building 
up more interest. In addition, the 
unit is carrying out a campaign to 
procure discarded instruments which 
it will repair and place at the dis- 
posal of the public schools. 

From Milwaukee comes news of 
plans for demonstrations and experi- 
ments to be followed by a string 
festival, Led by Sister M. Moraleen, 
chairman, the Milwaukee unit of 
ASTA has discussed means of attain- 
ing higher standards for teaching 
and performance, and methods for 
extending solo and ensemble rep- 
ertoire. 

The Indiana State Division of 
ASTA, under the leadership of Rob- 
ert Hargreaves, is concentrating its 
energies on a series of string clinics 
which, so far, have been held on the 
campus of Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege at Muncie. All string teachers 
in the area have received literature 
concerning the project, and it is ex- 
pected that improvement in teaching 
techniques will result from the 
program. 

Mrs. Marjorie Keller of Dallas is 
the driving force for the Texas Divi- 
sion of ASTA. Her work in organ- 
izing and teaching strings in the 
Dallas Public Schools is a splendid 
example for all who have the oppor- 
tunity to visit her schools. A special 
event. in the Dallas schedule is the 
program on which Mrs. Keller’s 
grade school string pupils play with 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Volin * sibel or. Transcriptions 
4, ALBERT SPALDING 


























ALLEGRO G. B. PESCETTING 85 
SONATINA Neo. 12 (La Chasse)... cscs .PAGANINI 1.00 
LONDONDERRY AIR (Old Irish) 80 
WIENER BLUT WALTZ JOH. STRAUSS 1.50 
SONATA for VIOLIN ALONE ALBERT SPALDING 1.25 
CADENZAS for the Mozart D maj. Concerto. .80 
CADENZA for the Brahms Concerto. .80 





Mr. Spalding will feature the above numbers in his future programs. 
Get your orders in now so that you may have them in stock when called for. 





ORIGINAL VIOLIN SOLOS 


by PAUL SLADEK 











Caprice Villageois 75 
Isle of Mists 60 
Elegy 60 
“Elegy” also published for Viola & Piano. 60 





Mr. Sledek's compositions are highly recommended 
by outstanding teachers and artists. 








THE YOST SYSTEM OF VIOLIN TECHNIC 














Phenomenal Time-Saving 
SCALE AND ARPEGGIO STUDIES $1.00 
EXERCISE FOR CHANGE OF POSITION 1.00 
THE KEY TO THE MASTERY OF BOWING. 1.00 
STUDIES IN FINGER ACTION AND POSITION PLAYING............ccco 1.00 
THE KEY TO THE MASTERY OF DOUBLE-STOPPING 1.00 

BOW AND FINGER MAGIC FOR VIOLINISTS 
Price $1.00 


One hour daily practice to maintain the highest technical 
mastery for the artist, orchestra player and advanced student. 


YOST VIOLIN METHOD 
Published in Three Volumes—$1.00 each 


































The most modern violin method on the market. For young and adult beginners, class or 


private instruction. Founded upon principles of ‘‘pure intonation.” 


You may obtain a set of the above publications on approval 
from your local dealer. Otherwise, write direct to the publisher. 


VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc, Whusic Publishers > PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Strings Must Be 


EDGAR S. BORUP 


FEW days ago I indulged in 

the great American pastime of 
new-car-looking. Although I made 
myself as inconspicuous as possible, 
because I can’t afford the latest ver- 
sion of Old Dobbin, I was neverthe- 
less accosted by an eager salesman. 
After explaining that I] was a mu- 
sician “just looking around” (and 
watching the light in his eye die a 
sudden death), I took a deep breath 
and began asking questions about 
the car. Evidently he hadn’t much 
faith in my ability to do business 
with him, because I couldn’t bring 
him back to the car. “A musician, 
eh? Waddya play?” Hoping to 
relieve the pressure, I informed him 
that I was a string man—primarily 
a violinist. It must have been the 
right answer, for he looked at me 
closely and said, “Violinist, eh? 
That’s the hardest instrument to 
play, isn’t it?’ And it wasn’t a 
question he was asking either, only 
looking to me for confirmation of 
his statement. For a brief moment 
my chest swelled a bit, then I real- 
ized that in my pride I was guilty 
of a cardinal sin—that of perpetuat- 
ing the myth of difficulty, the myth 
that has all but killed the string 
movement in this country. 

Until recently among the most 
poorly organized groups in the 
country, the string teachers are 
nevertheless guilty of the most con- 
sistently poor public relations effort 
on record. Knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, they have fostered the pub- 
lic’s belief in the tremendous dif- 
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ficulties associated with string ac- 
complishment, and have taken ref- 
uge behind membership in_ that 
elite but fast diminishing organi- 
zation, The Society for Those Who 
Have Finally Managed to Play That 
Most Difficult of All Difficult In- 


struments. True, there’s value in 
distinction, but not when it leads 
to extinction. 

A few years ago it was “Rubinoff 
and his violin”; now it is “Evelyn 
and her magic violin.” Note that 
in both cases the instrument gets 
equal billing. The name of Stradi- 
varius holds so much magic that it 
need only be mentioned to conjure 
up in the public’s mind visions of 
thousand dollar bills, and to bring 
forth that deep-throated “Ah” that 
signifies a brush with the omnipo- 
tent. Through unwise propaganda 
the violin has been made a mythi- 
cal instrument to most laymen. It 
is a $50,000 treasure that everyone 
hopes to find in his attic, but which 
no one thinks of playing. It is an 
instrument of great appeal but with 





Mr. Borup is a_ newly-appointed 
aide of the American Music Con- 
ference, and much of his time and 


effort will be devoted to the fur- 


therance of the string cause. 





few practitioners, of familiar shape 
but with few owners. For the pub- 
lic, it is the instrument of the élite, 
both difficult and expensive. Rubin- 
off’s press campaign netted him a 
tidy income by firmly impressing 
the public with the rigors of his 
practice routine, one which left 
little time for eating and sleeping. 
judging from the hours he allegedly 
spent at it. Coupled with his fabu- 
lous instrument, it produced per- 
fection—so the papers said. There is 
no doubt that the publicity cam- 
paign he conducted was successful 
from his point of view, but it merely 
solidified the public’s desire to cn- 
joy this magic from afar in the role 
of an admiring bystander. Ask a 
devotee of Ellington or Armstrong 
what make of instrument either of 
these men plays, or how much he 
practices daily, and you'll find that 
those factors aren’t even thought of. 
Through careful publicity the stim- 
ulus received from these men is 
easily translated into action in the 
shape of amateur bands weak in 
training and talent, but strong on 
enthusiasm and hope. Moreover, the 
whole process of striving is fun. 
Until the string program enjoys 
that sort of popular acceptance, un- 
til it too is a program of fun down 
on the grass-roots level, string 
teachers will be forced to continue 
the wearisome hunt for students. 
Our cause is not hopeless by any 
means, however. Great advances 
have been made in the science of 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Doing It the Hard Way 


SAMUEL SORIN and JAMES de la FUENTE 





An enthusiastic pair of young artists tell an interesting 


story of concert touring in the old-fashioned barnstorm- 


ing manner. 





HEN we came back from the 


war, we were faced by a 
unique situation—or at least so it 
seemed to us. While in the service, 
we had been out of artistic circula- 
tion for about three years, although 
beth of us had had a certain number 
of concert tours under the auspices 
of the Army. Still it was fairly ap- 
parent that although we might have 
increased our artistic stature by 
giving concerts in such “in-the-news”’ 
places as Guam and Wake, we had 
added nothing whatsoever to our 
box-office value as far as civilians in 
the United States were concerned, 
and we discovered that we were very 
much the forgotten men. Other 
young artists had been given a three- 
year start on us, and they had made 
the most of their opportunities. 
Managers would say, in effect, “Oh 
yes, I seem to remember you, but 
where have you been for so long? It 
will be very difficult to get you 
started again.” 

Of course, and fortunately, there 
were many cities where each of us 
had intimate contacts and a certain 
following, and so we did not starve 
to death as we had enough concerts 
to keep us going. But we had hoped 


for more than that when we re- 
sumed our careers after we were 
demobilized. 


Although we had been very good 
friends while we were taking gradu- 
ate courses at the Juilliard School 
of Music, and our wives were also 
good friends there, for some reason 
we did not run into each other for 
quite awhile after we returned to 
New York at the end of the war, but 
when we did we immediately made 
arrangements to get together for an 
evening of bridge. These social re- 
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unions continued for a period of 
months, and one night we decided 
that we would play some sonatas to- 
gether instead of bridge. Now you 
may have heard some tales about a 
man’s wife being his severest critic, 
but our wives, even though in a 
sense they are our artistic competi- 
tors (Mrs. Sorin being a professional 
pianist, and Mrs. de la Fuente a 
concert violinist), were enthusiastic 
about our sonata work. 

From that night on there was less 
bridge and more music, until we 
suddenly became aware of the fact 
that our careers, which had always 
seemed parallel, had in reality con- 
verged. 

The only question in our minds 
was whether managers would take 
more interest in us as a team, or 
whether they would look on us as 
double-trouble. We decided that we 
would not even consult them, but 
would see what we could do as our 
own managers. Accordingly, we 
pooled our resources, our contacts, 


and the amount of managerial work 
to be done. 

Digging up the names of everyone 
we could possibly remember, private 
individuals, clubs, associations, char- 
itable organizations, and churches, 
we sent a form letter to the effect 
that we had organized Cooperative 
Concerts, with the following idea. 
We agreed to do all of the advance 
publicity, supply programs, and so 
forth, and take a certain per cent 
of the profits as our fee. The spon- 
sors of the concert would provide 
the hall, and have the remaining 
profits to donate to whatever charity 
or cause they saw fit. 

The response was overwhelming, 
and we found ourselves booked for 
a coast-to-coast tour. Our programs 
were designed to give the audiences 
what they wanted, namely, half of 
the program of ensemble works, 
such as sonatas and other composi- 
tions written especially as piano and 
violin duets, and one group which 
presented each of us as soloist. 

We would be the last to contend 
that the tour was always handled 
the way a_ professional manager 
would have done it. In one town we 
arrived on a Sunday morning, and 
were to play at the church in the 
afternoon. As we drove by on our 
way from the station, we saw to our 
amusement that we were billed on 
the bulletin board in front of the 
church. The announcement read as 
follows: 

10:30 A.M.: WHAT JESUS PRAYED For 

3:30 P.M.: SORIN AND DE LA FUENTE 

Once we booked two _ concerts 
without allowing for the train com- 
munication between the towns. We 
were helped out of this dilemma by 
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friends in the first city, who drove us 
150 miles to an intersection where 
friends from the next town picked 
us up like the stick in a relay race 
and hurried us on to the next point. 

But we always arrived, sometimes 
more by good luck than by good 
management. Once, after being 
snowbound, we even played our 
concert in patent leather shoes, 
white wool socks and GI pants and 
sweaters rather than keep the audi- 
ence waiting. This was old-time 
barnstorming, but we proved that it 
could be done, and we enjoyed every 
minute of @& 

One result of this tour which was 
entirely unexpected to us was that, 
as we had arranged all the concerts 
through various contacts which we 
already had, and local charities 
benefited from our performances in 
every instance, we became more 
than mere passing artists to our 
audiences, who took a genuine per- 
sonal interest in us. Thus it was not 
surprising that requests were forth- 
coming for return engagements this 
season, and as we were playing in 
many towns and cities in which 
there were organized concert series, 
managements began to hear about 
the team of Sorin and de la Fuente. 
Instead of trying to force ourselves 
upon them in their offices in New 
York, we had demonstrated to them 
in their own field of activity that we 
were an attraction that they could 
use. 

It is the old story of private en- 
terprise standing up to corporations 
and proving that there is a market 
for the product it is selling. We are 
now under management, having 
abandoned our Cooperative Con- 
certs, and life seems very uncompli- 
cated. But our advice to all young 
artists who have difficulty getting a 
start is: go out and do it yourself. 
It’s the hard way, but it works. 





POINAR 


(Continued from page 14) 

of Violin Teaching. There are al- 
ready many young artists who have 
had their entire training in this 
country. With the growth of activity 
on the part of string teachers every- 
where; with the advances made in 
the past few years by civic musical 
groups; with the artist acting as in- 
spirational colleague, an American 
School is the next step. 
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Because these books contain the best copyrights from the catalogs of 
Robbins, Feist and Miller . . . bound in colorful ‘‘Duro-Style”’ covers .. . 
proven successes with every singing group .. . many songs arranged 
for four-part male and mixed voices as well as for piano and voice... 
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Peasy ry 


Edited by Hugo Frey. 





ALL- AMERICAN SONG BOOK 


155 Songs—No other book contains such an abundance of America's 
most popular copyrights. Compiled by Joseph E. Maddy and W. Otto 
Miessner, it includes Moonlight And Roses, When | Grow Too Old To 
Dream, Marching Along Together, Anchors Aweigh, etc. 


Geoffrey O’Hara GOLDEN TREASURY SONG BOOK 


154 Songs—An unusual book with special sections devoted to ‘Barber 
Shop Harmony"’ arrangements and responsive readings. Includes Give 
A Man A Horse He Can Ride, Whispering, Charmaine, Peggy O'Neil 
and other favorites. 


AMERICA SINGS 


188 Songs—A national favorite that has sold over one million copies. 
Includes patriotic songs, hymns, folk tunes, spirituals and many copy- 
righted standard successes including I'm Always Chasing Rainbows, 
Pagan Love Song, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
Singin’ In The Rain, etc. 


SONGS FOR AMERICA 


163 Songs — A fast selling book containing copyrights from Robbins 
and Feist catalogs plus national songs, ballads, camp-fire favorites and 
a large variety of others. Many songs are arranged for four-part male 
and mixed voices, and others for trio voices which can also be sung 
as duets. 


Price 50c each 


Write for FREE booklet describing all Robbins Pocket-Size Song Books 
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this kind, and certainly only a very 
few met and talked with such artists. 

The Berkshire Quartet has made 
itself available to any of the high 
schools of Indiana. It not only plays 
a recital for the high school students, 
but many times attends their orches- 
tra rehearsals, sitting in with them 
and giving them excellent sugges- 
tions as to how their own music 
should be played. In addition, these 
artist teachers work with clinical 
procedures at the various sections of 
the high school orchestras through- 
out the state while on tours of high 
schools. In this way they give high 
school students an opportunity to 
see the possibilities of playing their 
music in an expert fashion. 

Members of the Quartet attend 
two rehearsals a week with the sym- 
phony orchestra, which is under the 
direction of Ernst Hoffman, former 
conductor of the Houston, Texas 
Symphony Orchestra. The members 
of the Quartet are responsible for 
the playing efficiency of the various 
string sections of the orchestra, and 
the opportunity which the players 
in the orchestra have of sitting be- 
side first-class performers for a re- 
hearsal or two a week has a salu- 
tary effect upon student playing. 
The Quartet does not play all con- 
certs with the orchestra, for it is 
thought wise that the students 
should at times be on their own, 
and while the Quartet does con- 
tribute a great deal to the compos- 
ite string tone of the orchestra, yet 
the purpose is not merely to popu- 
late the orchestra, Essentially the 
situation is educational and should 
remain so. 

Having the Berkshire Quartet 
here and other quartets at other 
universities has extended music be- 
yond Carnegie Hall and Town Hall 
to the people throughout our land. 

There are a great many frustrated, 
underpaid, unhappy musicians in 
large cities who would welcome the 
opportunity of moving out from 
musically overpopulated areas. 
Many of these artists can adapt 
themselves in a surprising manner 
to the educational and artistic tradi- 
tions of smaller communities. It is 
true that some of them may be for- 
eign-trained artists, but the major- 
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ity are American-born and Ameri- 
can-trained. 

The crying need in musical Amer- 
ica today is for more and better 
string players. We will have no more 
than we now have unless we train 
more, and it is a strong conviction 
that having a professional quartet 
in residence or a faculty string quar- 
tet will do much to indoctrinate 
prospective American teachers in 
the opportunities for musical satis- 
faction in the study of string per- 
formance and literature. 
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usually considered inferior in many 
respects, especially with regard to 
tone quality. 

It should be mentioned at this 
point that the so-called “antique” 
value of violins has not been dis- 
counted. It is true that the cost 
value placed on some instruments 
exists largely for its promise as a 
financial investment or worth as a 
museum piece. Strangely enough, 
most performing violinists state that 
they purchased their instrument (re- 
gardless of price) more for its quality 
of tone and general responsiveness 
than because of its antique or histor- 
ical value. 

I hesitate to reveal a body of find- 
ings that may present a serious chal- 
lenge to generally accepted theories 
and opinions held by many out- 
standing performers, teachers, violin- 
makers, and other so-called author- 
ities. The fear in this case is not of 
criticism but rather of the possibility 
that the reader might be sufficiently 
steeped in traditional opinion in the 
matter of violin tones, especially as 
related to particular kinds of in- 
struments, that he might refuse to 
free his thinking to the point that 
the findings could be viewed con- 
structively for what they might be 
worth. It should be made clear that 
the findings which are presented 
here pertaining to the judgment of 
violin tone are not based in any way 
on the personal opinion of any in- 
dividual, including the writer, but 
instead are typical of the pattern of 
opinions emerging from a series of 
experiments conducted over a period 
of severa! years. 

Since the tests have not been com- 
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pleted, it is not feasible to attempt 
any conclusion at this time. On the 
basis of experiments completed thus 
far, however, it can be said that 
rather definite information will 
evolve concerning all six points 
stated in the opening paragraph. 
The results may prove to be not 
only interesting but possibly shock- 
ing to some. 

To acquaint the reader with the 
type of experiments that are being 
conducted and studied, the results 
of one test will be given here. While 


other tests which have been com- 
pleted vary in certain details, the 
over-all results shown in this test are 
to a large degree typical of the 
others. The test described here is 
only one of several kinds of experi- 
ments which are being coducted. 
The purpose of this particular test 
was to study the extent to which 
musicians agree regarding tone 
quality. 

Thirty-two trained and mature 
musicians were assembled in the 
central portion of a room approxi- 
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mately 26 by yo feet in size. Of these 
musicians, eight were good profes- 
sional violinists. In order that the 
subjects could listen to the violins 
without the interference of any par- 
tition or screen, the performer stood 
just behind them. The audience 
agreed that the audibility of the 
instruments from this position was 
quite satisfactory. 

To provide variety of tone qual- 
ity, three instruments varying widely 
in value were used. A detailed de- 
scription of the three violins will 
be given later. The performer was 
a top-flight professional violinist. He 
had been given the three violins 
in advance so that he could become 
equally acquainted with all of them. 
He was not permitted to use his own 
instrument. The three instruments 
were played as nearly alike as was 
pe cpwie. possible. The validity of 
this particular test, however, did not 
) this on that factor. 

Each test consisted of the perform- 
ance of a complete musical phrase 
of sufficient duration to permit the 
listener to form an opinion as to 
the tone quality of that instrument 
at that time. The fifteen tests were 
divided into three parts. In the first 
five, the phrase played utilized only 
the A and D strings. The next five 
tests made use of a phrase limited 
to the E and A strings. The final 
five tests were performed on the D 
and G strings. (Tests which make 
use of phrases utilizing all four 
strings have also been made in other 
experiments.) 

No description of the violins was 
given to the listeners until after the 
tests were over. They knew, of 
course, that different instruments 
were to be used. The subjects were 
given rating sheets on which they 
could record their judgments. They 
were asked to rate their opinion 
regarding tone quality as A, B, or C. 
Definitions for these ratings were as 
follows: 

A rating of A indicates “I consider this 
to be superior tone quality. It is the kind 


of quality one might expect from the finest 
of violins.” 


A rating of B indicates “I consider this 
tone quality good. It is definitely better 
than one might expect from a_ so-called 
cheap instrument yet it is not what I 
consider, to be exceptionally fine.” 


A rating of C indicates “I consider this 
tone quality poor. It is the kind of quality 
one might expect from a very cheap violin.” 
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‘Lhe results of this particular test are 
shown in the table below. 

That trained musicians are not in 
agreement with respect to the eval- 
uation of tone quality is clear from 
the results of this test. From the 
standpoint of agreement as_ to 
whether a violin tone is highly ac- 
ceptable or poor, it would appear 
that the judgment of non-violinist 
musicians is as reliable as that of 
professional violinists. In Test 2, 
for example, twelve of the non- 
violinists rated the tone quality 
“superior,” eight rated it “good,” 
and four rated it “poor.” In the 
same test, four of the professional 
violinists rated the quality ‘“‘supe- 
rior,” one rated it “good,” and three 
rated it “poor.” In Test 5, one half 
of the professional violinists consid- 
ered the tone quality “superior— 
such as one might expect from a 
very fine instrument,” and the re- 
maining half considered the quality 
“poor—such as one might expect 
from a very cheap instrument.” It 
is of interest to note that in Test 5 
the instrument used was a_ brand 
new fifteen-dollar violin. (However, 
certain adjustments which will be 
described later were made in_ this 
instrument.) 

In the face of results of this kind 
the reader may be influenced to 
reach certain conclusions too quick- 
ly. In the first place, the fact that 
musicians are not in complete agree- 
ment as to the acceptability of the 
quality of a tone is not evidence 
that they cannot distinguish between 
superior and inferior quality. Per- 
haps they can, as individuals, dis- 
tinguish between good and_ poor 
tone quality according to their in- 
dividual interpretation of quality. 
Is it not quite possible, for example, 
that the presence of a_ certain 
amount of brilliance, sometimes re- 
ferred to as “life,” in a tone might 
appeal very much to one musician, 
while the absence of brilliance 
might, for another, constitute what 
he considers a desirable feature? Ex- 
periments are now being planned 
which will explore this possibility. 
The extent to which an individual 
musician is consistent in his judg- 
ment of tone quality is, of course, 
one of the determing factors. The 
present test is not valid in this re- 
spect because there is no way of 
knowing whether the inconsistencies 
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were due to lack of ability to eval- 
uate tone quality or whether the 
performances varied enough to mis- 
lead the listener. Future testing for 
this particular study will have to 


rely on mechanical performances 
that can be duplicated without 
change. 


One of the most interesting phases 
of this experiment is the comparison 
of the instrument used in each test 
with the results shown. Before doing 
this, however, each of the three in- 
struments will be described. 

One of the violins used in this test 
was an original Storioni (1766), 
which is valued at from $4000 to 
$4500. While musicians do not all 
agree as to the quality of a Storioni, 
nevertheless, this particular instru- 





ment is a very fine one and it cer- 
tainly should be considered far su- 
perior in every respect to the other 
two instruments which were used. 
The second violin was what would 
normally be considered a good stu- 
dent instrument. It, too, was an old 
instrument and cost its owner $350. 
The third violin was a brand new 
one taken from the stockroom of 
a downtown store. To this instru- 
ment was attached a price tag of $15. 

The $15 violin was exactly what 
one might expect in terms of its 
construction. It was of very heavy 
wood which was poorly seasoned. It 
was covered with a thick rosin-based 
varnish, and poorly fitted. Since one 
of the purposes of this test was to 


(Continued on next page) 
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Note: Each of the fifteen tests must be reviewed individually. 


While it is 


interesting to compare the tests with one another, such results cannot be considered 


valid. The reason for this is the well-established fact that a human being cannot 


repeat his performances in exactly the same way. 


By examining the opinions of 


the musicians concerning each individual performance, however, highly signifi- 


cant results can be obtained. 
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study the relationship of judgments 
pertaining to tone quality to instru- 
ments of varying values, it seemed 
only fair that the cheaper instru- 
ment should have the same advant- 
ages with regard to strings, workable 
pegs, properly regulated sound-post, 
and a well-fitted bridge and finger- 
board as the other instruments. No 
other alterations or adjustments were 
made to the basic instrument. That 
is, there was no graduating of wood, 
changing of bass-bar, or other major 
change that would affect the tone 
quality. 

From the definition given earlier, 
one would normally assume that a 
rating of A would suggest the tone 
quality of an instrument such as the 
Storioni. By the same token, it 
would seem that a rating of C would 
imply an instrument such as the $15 
violin. To test this assumption, the 
reader will find it interesting to take 
a pencil and encircle the appropriate 
figures in each test. If the Storioni 
was played, encircle the figure under 
A in all three categories. If the $350 
violin was used, encircle the figure 
under B in all three categories. If 
the $15 instrument was played, en- 
circle the figure under C in all 
categories. 

In Test 1 the $350 violin was _ played. 
(Encircle the figure 13 under ‘“Non-violin- 
ists,” the figure 5 under “Violinists,” and the 
figure 18 under “Combined Totals.”) 

In Test 2 the $350 violin was played again. 
Note the tremendous change of opinion. 
In Test 3 the Storioni was used. When one 
considers the professional background of 
the subjects, the tremendous contrast of 
instruments with respect to value, the re- 
sults of this particular test are no less 
than astonishing. One would normally 
think that poor performance at this point 
may have been responsible for this result. 
It must be remembered, however, that the 
listeners themselves expresssd the opinion 
that, as far as they could judge, the per- 
former executed the phrase exactly alike 
in each test, with the exception of Test 15. 


In Test 4 the $350 instrument was used. 


In Test 5 the $15 violin was played. The 
important observation here is not so much 
that half of the listeners rated the tone 
of the inexpensive violin as “superior,” 
but rather the fact that both non-violinists 
and violinists were equally divided as to 
whether the tone quality was superior or 
inferior. Of the fifteen tests in this experi- 
ment, this particular one is the most 
interesting. 


In Test 6 the Storioni was played. 
In Test 7 the $350 violin was played. 
In Test 8 the $15 violin was played. 
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In Test 9 the $15 violin was again played. 
In Test 10 the Storioni was played. 

In Test 11 the Storioni was again played. 
Compare the results of Tests 8 and 9g, in 
which the $15 instrument was used con- 
secutively and Tests 10 and 11, in which 
the Storioni was used consecutively. Re- 
gardless of the listeners’ opinion of the 
tone, if two consecutive tests made use of 
the same instrument, the listener recognized 
the resemblance and recorded a similar 
rating. On the other hand, if one or more 
other instruments were played in the 
meantime, there was much less consistency 
in individual ratings. 


In Test 12 the $350 instrument was played. 
In Test 13 the Storioni was played. 
In Test 14 the $350 instrument was played. 


In Test 15 the $15 violin was played. In 
this test the performer made a slight mis- 
take, which undoubtedly influenced the 
ratings. This was the only test in which 
a mishap of any kind occurred. 

While many interesting observa- 
tions could be revealed concerning 
the ratings by the individuals taking 
the tests, only one will be cited. This 
person is recognized as one who 
knows a great deal about the manu- 
facture of violins. He contends 
strongly that the kind of varnish 
on a violin has much to do with 
tone quality. He is positive that a 
fine violin maker, or performer, can 
detect the “muffled” or “woody” 
sound that comes from violins which 
are covered with the type of varnish 
usually found on inexpensive vio- 
lins. On three tests in which the $15 
instrument was played, this individ- 
ual rated the tone quality “supe- 
rior” once “good” twice. This inci- 
dent, of course, actually proves noth- 
ing. Merely a point of interest! 


There are many factors to be con- 
sidered in the evaluation of a violin. 
The two principal ones are con- 
cerned with tone quality throughout 
the entire playing range, and general 
responsiveness. The manner in which 
an instrument responds to various 
technical requirements is just as im- 
portant to the performer as the 
quality of tone. In spite of the re- 
sults revealed in this particular test, 
the reader must bear in mind that 
this test did not consider in any 
way the problems of responsiveness, 
and from the standpoint of compar- 
ing tone qualities of the three vio- 
lins used, the results are only sug- 
gestive and offer nothing conclusive. 
This test does reveal one significant 
fact, however—that when listening 
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to the same performance under iden- 
tical conditions, musicians are in 
very little agreement as to tone 
quality. 
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twenties. The average teacher then 
would have told you, “There is only 
one way to teach the violin and that 
is the way it is taught in such and 
such a conservatory in Germany or 
perhaps France or Austria, and, re- 
gardless of the method, be it Ger- 
man, Belgian, French, or Russian, it 
certainly cannot be done in groups.” 
There might be room for discussion 
of the relative merits of the several 
schools, but there was absolutely no 
uncertainty in the matter of class 
instruction as compared with pri- 
vate. Thus, it was inevitable that at 
the very time the school band move- 
ment was being welcomed with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm by the students 
in our public schools, the orchestra, 
which must depend upon the strings 
as its backbone, was receiving only 
apathetic or negative support from 
the string teachers, the very ones who 
should have been promoting their 
field with vigor. It was the old story 
of conservatism and reaction failing 
to sense the changing social function 
of music. 

As time passed, a few music edu- 
cators became gravely concerned 
over the ultimate fate of the stringed 
instruments. Numerous discussions 
and conferences were held. Endless 
argument too often descended to the 
level of acrimony. The band direc- 
tors and instrument manufacturers 
were bitterly accused of having dic- 
tatorial ambitions; many felt that 
the school orchestra did fot serve 
as good a social purpose as the band; 
all shades of heated opinion were to 
be heard. We can sincerely hope that 
much of this emotionalism has spent 
itself and that a cooler and more ob- 
jective attitude has taken its place. 

In summary, a few facts which are 
sometimes overlooked should be con- 
sidered. Heading the list is the fact 
that the inherent possibilities of the 
stringed instruments in our public 
schools had not been discredited but 
simply ignored except by a few pro- 
gressive teachers and music educa- 
tors. At the same time, the col- 





leges and universities were becoming 
aware of the stake that they had in 
the public school orchestras and 
string classes. The dearth of string 
players for the first time affected 
even higher levels, the professional 
schools and conservatories, and they 
too became aware that they had a 
great stake in the public school 
string program. Added to this was 
the fact that symphony orchestras 
were being forced to turn more and 
more to American-trained _ string 
players. With the situation becom: 
ing steadily more alarming, conduc- 
tors and managers began to wonder 
out loud and in print just where the 
string players were to come from. 
The economic and political history 
of our country has been greatly in- 
fluenced by the slogan, “Something 
ought to be done.” Certainly this lit- 
tle trademark of Americana was 
overworked during these trying dec- 
ades. The greatest problem seemed 
to be what to do. The answer was 
simple enough: get the string teach- 
ers to work together for the purpose 
of putting their house in order. 
The founders of the American 
String Teachers Association were 
conscious that the first objective of 
the organization must be to bring 
together all levels of string teach- 
ing: college, university, conserva- 
tory, private, public school. The 
tremendous gap between the pro- 
fessional private teacher in the con- 
servatories, colleges, and universities 
on the one hand, and the public 
school string teacher on the other 
must be bridged. The new organiza- 
tion must promote a program which 
would merit approval from an artis- 
tic and pedagogical point of view 
while encompassing the social ob- 
jectives of the public school point of 
view. Since the criticism had been 
so often made that string standards 
had either been lowered or disre- 
garded by class teachers, the highest 
of artistic and pedagogical standards 
must be demanded of all members 
of the organization. During the pre- 
ceding two decades of argument the 
prestige of string teachers, particu- 
larly in the public schools, had been 
lowered, with an accompanying loss 
of morale. By the process of revert- 
ing to high standards and, at the 
same time, showing that the string 
teachers as a group were one of the 
most highly trained corps to be 
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found in American education, the 
lost prestige and morale could be 
restored. Finally, the new organiza- 
tion must promote a philosophy of 
balance in the instrumental music 
curriculum. Music education cannot 
be called balanced when stringed in- 
struments are ignored. 

In 1946, at the Music Teachers 
National Association meeting in De- 
troit, a committee was appointed to 
explore the possibilities of a string 
teachers organization. Later that 
same year, in cooperation with a 


similar committee set up within the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, a provisional organization was 
established for the purpose of cre- 
ating the structure of a permanent 
string teachers association. This pro- 
visional organization christened it- 
self the American String Teachers 
Association and, in 1947, the formal 
founding of the present organization 
took place at the MTNA Meeting 
in St. Louis, Since that time the 
membership has grown until forty- 
three states are now represented. 
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Since ASTA resulted from the joint 
efforts of string teachers from both 
MTNA and MENG, it has contin- 
ued to work cooperatively with both 
organizations and, in this effort, it 
has received the friendly support of 
both, In addition, ASTA is a mem- 
ber of the National Music Council. 

The Constitution of ASTA pro- 
vides for membership on an individ- 
ual basis. However, groups of string 
teachers may set up subsidiary or- 
ganizations within the Association 
on either a state-wide or a regional 
basis. This latter feature has proved 
to be a very happy situation and, at 
the present time, state units are or- 
ganized in California, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Wiscon- 
sin. Additional state units are in the 
formative stage. 


General Objective 


The general objective of ASTA is 
to support and encourage better and 
more frequent performance of the 
literature for strings, including mu- 
sic for solo, ensemble, and orchestra 
at all levels of achievement, and to 
establish and maintain the highest 
artistic and pedagogical standards in 
string teaching. This general objec- 
tive is being realized in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. By sponsoring research and 
study of all phases of string playing 
and teaching. 

2. By promoting the highest stand- 
ards in string teaching and_peda- 
Sosy: 

3. By promoting the study of 
stringed instruments, particularly at 
the elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege levels of American schools and 
in private studios. 

4. By promoting the highest stand- 
ards in string playing and perform- 
ance. 

5. By encouraging the composi- 
tion, arrangement, and publication 
of representative string music, 

6. By demonstrating and publiciz- 
ing the personal and social values ac- 
cruing from the performance of 
string music. 

7. By giving information concern- 
ing related fields and contributing 
activities. 

8. By serving as a national coordi- 
nating agency for local, state, and 
regional groups. 

g. By maintaining such standards 
of eligibility for »ctive membership 
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as will constitute a certification of 
professional competence. 

The present officers of the organ- 
ization are: Duane H. Haskell, 
Northern Michigan College of Ed- 
ucation, Marquette, Michigan, pres- 
ident; Paul Rolland, School of Mu- 
sic, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois, vice-president; Frank W. 
Hill, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, treasurer; Ernest 
E. Harris, Columbia University, 
New York, recording secretary; John 
Lewis, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas, correspond- 
ing secretary. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
is initiating important steps in this 
direction. 

A fourth indication of improve- 
ment in the string situation is the 
present status of the school band 
itself, which has in recent years at- 
tained supremacy in the school mu- 
sic program. While the band will 
and should remain a part of the 
well-balanced school music program, 
it seems now to have reached some 
sort of limit—to have run the gamut 
of its resources musically and as a 
showpiece—and is no longer the nov- 
elty it once was. This fact is being 
more fully realized by thoughtful 
musicians and school administrators. 
An increasing number. of school ad- 
ministrators are coming to realize 
that music has a place in the school 
program, not because of its show- 
manship, its utility, or its- value as 
training in teamwork, but because 
of its aesthetic and educational 
value. Music is one subject which, 
if rightly taught, not only develops 
in the learner a critical appreciation 
of beauty but stimulates thought 
and the ability to discriminate be- 
tween that which is beautiful and 
fine and that which is only cheap 
and showy. And the cultivation of 
taste is surely an important part of 
the educational process, The school 
educational program, therefore, must 
recognize and promote music as an 
important element in the cultural 
life of the community, and not use 
it merely to exploit the talents of 
the students for advertising, promot- 
ing athletic events, and other such 
activities, 
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The limitations and shortcomings 
of the school instrumental music 
program which is built entirely 
around the band are becoming more 
apparent as former students realize 
after graduation that they were 
more exploited than educated in 
music. This realization, aided and 
abetted by the courageous and 
thoughtful music teacher or super- 
visor on the spot, is resulting in a 
re-evaluation of the school music 
program. Already many school ad- 
ministrators realize that any explora- 


tion of great instrumental music 
requires the strings, and that the 
school music program without strings 
and orchestra is as unbalanced as 
would be an English department, 
for example, which offered grammer 
and composition in its curriculum 
but no course in literature. It is 
through the strings, and the various 
combinations of strings and strings 
with winds and the orchestra, that 
the student comes into contact with 
great instrumental music of all 
periods. 
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Finally, it should be pointed out 
that the number of clinics, forums, 
and festivals emphasizing strings is 
in itself evidence of an improving 
string situation. Mutual problems 
pertaining to our various fields are 
now being discussed and investigated 
in open forum, and this healthy 
situation is a significant factor in 
the revitalizing of strings. 

While private study with a quali- 
fied teacher is eventually the more 
desirable procedure for the individ- 
ual student, the earlier stages of 


string study are actually more effi- 
ciently taught, and students can 
advance more rapidly, through the 
class approach. This is especially 
true in the case of school-age chil- 
dren, provided, of course, that the 
teacher is well-equipped personally 
and trained in proper class teaching 
techniques. Some of the advantages 
of the string class situation are: 

1. More frequent meetings with 
the teacher (unless one is fortunate 
enough to be able to arrange several 
private lessons a week instead of the 
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usual one lesson a week—a rare sit- 


uation); hence, much more super- 
vision by the teacher. Actually, a 
good deal of the class work amounts 
to supervised practicing, and little 
or no home practice is advisable for 
the first six or eight weeks—at least 
not until the pupils have established 
basic habits of correct playing. 

2. Social values of string class 
work. The teamwork of the group, 
each member individually respon- 
sible for an assigned part, all work- 
ing toward the whole performance 
is a valuable social asset. Each mem- 
ber of the class is at the same level 
of advancement and hence there is 
a feeling of kinship within the 
group. At the same time there can 
be a degree of competition within 
the group which is a good incentive 
for progress. 

3. Economical use of teacher time. 
The string class corresponds to the 
regular school class and hence is 
preferred by school administrators. 

The teaching of strings in separate 
classes (in violin—with viola in- 
cluded, of course—cello, and bass) is 
generally preferable to the mixed 
string class. If it is necessary to have 
the mixed string class, one or two 
separate classes per week as sectional 
rehearsals, so to speak, are suggested. 
While it is true that there are basic 
principles of string playing which 
are identical for all the stringed 
instruments, there are important 
differences in the teaching of each 
group of instruments, particularly 
with regard to the left-hand tech- 
nique. There are significant differ- 
ences, especially between violin and 
cello, in the playing position of the 
instrument, the position and manip-' 
ulations of the left hand, the bow 
grip, and the finger patterns which 
necessitate separate attention a good 
deal of the class time on the part 
of the teacher. Too often the 
teacher, being perhaps a “specialist” 
on one or the other instrument, 
“favors” that group in his class, 
unconsciously perhaps, and _ hence 
the other instrumental groups re- 
ceive insufficient attention and fall 
into bad playing habits. On the 
other hand, if the class teacher tries 
to do the job right and give each 
instrument the necessary instruction, 
he finds himself in the predicament 
of explaining and giving instruction 
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to one group while the others in 
the class have to sit and wait. True, 
one can attempt to devise other 
activities for the rest of the class, 
but these generally take more time to 
set in motion than they are really 
worth, or else these may even in- 
terrupt the teacher’s own instruction 
to that group of the class under 
immediate consideration. 

The best and most efficient ar- 
rangement is, in my opinion, to have 
separate instruction provided for the 
first part of the year, and then 
arrange to bring all the strings to- 
gether once or twice a week, with 
the rest of the time for separate 
classes. The mixed string meetings 
would be used for ensemble playing, 
supervised rehearsing of mutual 
technical projects, and so forth. 
After a good start has been made, 
this early ensemble playing as a 
supplement to the regular class work 
is an important part of the training 
and a satisfying musical experience 
for the students, and should by all 
means be provided for. Several of 
the string class methods provide 
good material for this early ensemble 
playing, and string orchestra mate- 
rial is available at the primary level. 

Another opinion regarding string 
teaching that is receiving serious 
attention is that the first teaching 
should be by rote, and that note 
reading should be avoided at first 
so that the beginning students may 
watch their playing and their in- 
struments. This approach, which is 
becoming increasingly popular, is 
simply based on the very sound prin- 
ciple of “first things first” —concen- 
trating on but one problem at a 
time. Thus the problems of holding 
the instrument, the left-hand _place- 
ment and functions, the bow grip, 
drawing the bow, and note reading 
are taken up separately at first. 
Moreover, the choice of material and 
the organization and the pace of the 
teaching should be based on the 
particular teaching situation—that 
is, age of the pupils, ability level of 
the pupil or group, whether the 
teaching is to be class or individual 
instruction, and, if class, whether a 
mixed or a homogeneous class. One 
simply cannot teach an eight-year-old 
student as one would an eighteen- 
year-old student, nor a class as one 
would a private lesson. 
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Finally, in the selection and teach- 
ing of study material emphasis 
should be placed on the melodic 
approach to the teaching. The stu- 
dent should be provided with satisfy- 
ing musical experiences right from 
the start. After all, the pupil’s crite- 
rion for evaluation of the string pro- 
gram is his or her present enjoyment 
of the study. It is absolutely point- 
less, discouraging to the student, and 
poor teaching to put every student 
through the same “school” of etudes 
and studies. This outdated proced- 


ure adhered to in a time of new 
teaching approaches in other fields 
of music education was as much a 
cause of the demise of strings as any 
other one factor. It has been my own 
experience that only a relatively 
small percentage of the average stu- 
dents participating in a typical school 
string program are sufficiently tal- 
ented or interested in one way or 
another to benefit from this special- 
ized type of study. Even the studio 
teacher in many cases needs to adjust 
his teaching of the private student 
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more satisfactorily to the age and 
ability of the individual pupil. A 
careful, well-considered choice of 
teaching material based on the me- 
lodic approach can provide a reason- 
able, if not altogether complete, 
technical foundation for the average 
string student. The strictly technical 
training which is given any young 
student should be carefully appor- 
tioned and organized as to difficulty, 
musical interest, and rate of 
vancement for the individual 
dent or class situation. 


ad- 
stu- 
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the Dallas Symphony. A new publi- 
cation being printed for Texas string 
teachers, under the auspices of the 
Texas ASTA, is eagerly awaited this 
spring. The state ASTA unit has 
held meetings in conjunction with 
the conventions of the State Teach- 
ers Association and the Texas Music 
Educators Association. 

The Iowa ASTA unit is cooperat- 
ing in sponsoring a_ high-school 


met TLENGER 
Symphony Orcs 


string workshop on May 14 at Iowa 
State Teachers College under the 
leadership of Frank Hill. Their pro- 
gram will include recitals, lectures, 
and performance of a massed-string 
orchestra. Otto Jelinek, president of 
the Iowa ASTA unit, is carrying the 
plans of his group to the unorgan- 
ized element of private teachers in 
his state, for the mutual values that 
accrue from working together. 

Illinois has been fortunate in the 
strong string program projected 
from their State University. Louis 
Potter and Paul Rolland have initi- 
ated annual stringed instrument con- 
ventions that have been outstanding 
in accomplishment. For several years 
the Illinois String Planning Con- 
ference was the sponsoring organiza- 
tion. Last year the Conference was 
dissolved into the Illinois state unit 
of ASTA and the MENC committee 
on string instruction. This powerful 
combination promises even greater 
efficiency and benefits for the string 
teachers of [liinois. 

Of special service to string teach- 
ers has been String News, a publica- 
tion edited by Pau! Rolland. It is 


informative and educational in that 
it reports local programs, gives statis- 
tics on string enrollment, presents 
articles explaining individual teach- 
ing approaches and procedures, and 
offers detailed graded string material 
for elementary and advanced levels. 

No longer need a teacher of strings 
work in isolation, repeating concerts 
and repertoire learned in another 
generation. Advances have been 
made in the science of teaching and 
learning. The publication features 
of ASTA make possible the wide 
circulation of information. 

This transformation in string in- 
terest is coming from many sources. 
The initial drive is from outstanding 
string educators. Emphasis has been 
placed upon the importance of high 
school string programs in developing 
a higher level of string education 
and activity for the whole country. 
Fortunately, many school adminis- 
trators are recognizing the value of 
string programs. Some state depart- 
ments of education are taking more 
leadership in sponsoring state or- 
chestra programs and festivals. The 
demand for string players is greater 
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than ever before because of the in- 
creased interest in symphony or- 
chestras. Even hillbilly bands have 
done their share in stimulating 
string awareness. A number of col- 
lege music departments have invited 
string teachers in their areas to meet 
with their staff members and stu- 
dents. In some cases, college string 
teachers are conducting string clinics 
in high schools. The Music Educa- 
tors National Conference takes every 
opportunity to lend its services to 
the cause of better string teaching. 
The need for the best string teach- 
ing possible is a challenge before us. 
Eager to help us meet it is the Amer- 
ican String Teachers Association, an 
effective clearing house for the dis- 
semination of string teaching meth- 
ods and other aids to better teaching. 
Its conferences are inspirational not 
only for the knowledge imparted, 
but also because of the earnestness 
of its members. The sincerity and 
energy of American string teachers 
are apparent in the rapid progress 
being made toward achievements 
scarcely dreamed of in the past. 
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teaching stringed instruments. Mak- 
ing string accomplishment a_ suc- 
cessful group experience is the great- 
est of them all. The development of 
this technique now provides us with 
an attractive and effective program 
for children—provided, of course, 
that we use it. Coupled with a good 
public relations program, mass in- 
itiation into the fun of playing a 
stringed instrument can provide our 
culture with the instrumental bal- 
ance we need. 

But that’s easier said than done. 
The opposition to group instruc- 
tion, which is not a substitute but 
a stimulus for private study, lies in 
the eternal resistance to change. 
The opponents, which include many 
private teachers, can be divided into 
two groups—the apathetic majority 
and the militant minority. The 
phlegmatic group is content to go 
along day after day in gloomy con- 
templation of the lack of students, 
catering to a diminishing flock. 





Members of this same group join 
the militant minority when con- 
fronted with the suggestion that the 
employment of group’ methods 
would help matters. It can’t work 
and won’t work, they say, because 
of the special difficulties involved in 
teaching the violin. I am not say- 
ing that the difficulties aren’t real, 
nor that mass methods will educate 
embryonic violinists to the level of 
professional musicians. But I am 
saying that stimulation of the masses 
to actual participation in the fun 
of playing a violin, viola, cello, or 
bass through the employment of 
whatever means we can devise is the 
only answer to our problem. And 
when I speak of group instruction, 
I mean successful group instruction. 
For to attempt and fail with a group 
of hopeful violinists is to confirm 
further the opinion we're fighting. 

Space doesn’t permit me to men- 
tion the many successful attempts 
in group teaching, but I should like 
to point to a specific example, such 
as the work of Gilbert Waller at the 
University of Illinois, to substanti- 
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Faced with the task of teaching his 
choir boys the Gregorian chant, Guido 
d’Arezzo, an ingenious monk who 
lived in the 11th century, devised a 
scheme in which the human hand 
could act as an effective aid to mem- 
orizing the melodic line. 


While his choir was learning a 
then well-known hymn to St. John 
the Baptist, Guido noticed that the 
tones sung on the initial syllables of 
the first six tines of the hymn corre- 
lated exactly with the six ascending 
tones of the hexachord that he used 
as the basis for his scale system. 

When Guido combined this set of 
Latin hymn syllables and the sounds 
to which they corresponded he uti- 
lized a basic pattern which has per- 


sisted to this day—ut (later changed 
to do), re, mi, fa, sol, la. 


Assigning his nomenclature to the 
joints of the fingers of the left hand, 
Guido had the choir boys sing the 
notes designated by those parts of the- 
hand to which he pointed. It was this 
application of his scheme that became 
known as the ‘“Guidonian Hand”. 


Through the years Guido’s “hand” 
gained more and more importance un- 
til it became the symbol of complete 
mastery of the medieval hexachord 
system. Changes in the basic concept 
which Guido had set forth were long 
resisted, and even as late as the 16th 
century strong objections were raised 
against chromaticism because it was 
not contained “in the hand”’. 
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ate my statements. Seeing the need, 
he has successfully developed a tu- 
torial program capable of turning’ 
out students well-grounded in the 
fundamentals of string playing and 
capable of employing the instru- 
ment as a tool for enjoyment. More 
over, the learning process is brisk, 
interesting, and enjoyable. 

Perhaps a harder nut to crack is 
the instrument problem itself. No 
basis for judgment exists by which 
the public can estimate the value 
of stringed instruments. No well-ad- 


vertised brands pace the field as in 
the case of brass instruments, and 
the public believes that a good vio- 
lin is priced far beyond what a 
beginner should pay, or would pay 
if he were buying a horn. That isn’t 
necessarily so. The brass industry 
has been selling tangible values, 
whereas the violin market, in_par- 
ticular, has been trading in ancient 
dates and far-off places. Informing 
the public that satisfactory stringed 
instruments for the beginner can 
be had for prices easily competitive 
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of percussion instruments and the famed 
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and orchestra taught by Roland Gerard— 
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STUDENTS COURSES 


Private and class instruction on all percus- 


sion instruments including drums, xylo- 
phone, harmony, ear training for tympany 


and modern dance drumming. 


Name 
Street 
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School 


with the wind group is one of 
the teacher’s responsibilities. Further 
than that, it is the teacher’s respon- 
sibility to maintain supervision over 
the instruments in his students’ 
hands, remedying the defects which 
will develop through use, and cor- 
recting faults which hinder prog- 
ress. Cooperation between maker, 
distributor, and teacher is the best 
solution to the problem of provid- 
ing the beginner with a 
stringed instrument. 


good 


The American Music Conierence 
is putting its resources to work in 
this cooperative effort to revitalize 
the string movement. As a non- 
profit educational organization 
whose sole interest is to bring more 
music to more Americans, the Amer- 
ican Music Conference is enthusi- 
astically supporting this program 
and stands ready to offer assistance. 
What can we do as individuals 

stimulate the string program, 
pending the formation of a tightly 
knit organization and local indus- 
try? We can first rid ourselves of 
the myth of difficulty, which is as 
much a part of our musical herit- 
age as the scales we learned. Re- 
flect for a moment on your atti- 
tude toward the violin (maybe you 
haven’t done so before), and see if 
you aren't confirming the myth of 
difficulty in your general discussions 
of the problem. I, for one, had to 
be shown! Make yourself an ardent 
debunker, even though you may feel 
that you are losing some prestige 
in the process. ‘Then make every 
effort to acquaint yourself with the 
successful attempts at group instruc- 
tion in order that you may be a 
better agent for the advancement 
of the cause, and eventually make 
a contribution of your own in the 
field of technical accomplishment. 
Finally, make every effort to assure 
for the students of your commun- 
ity their privilege of obtaining 
properly constructed and repaired 
instruments. You can do this merely 
by talking to the dealer, who in many 
cases is not a string man at all, and 
informing him of such necessary 
standards properly — shaped 
bridges, well-fitted pegs, a bow 
strung correctly and bent to the 
proper side. ‘This done, we shall have 
contributed to the people by openr- 
ing another avenue for the enjoy- 
ment of life. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


question but that the glamor and 
eye-appeal of the band have attract- 
ed many thousands of school chil- 
dren. As musicians, we can but hope 
that now most of the attention will 
be directed towards a better type of 
band music for concert use and that 
more original works for band will 
replace the orchestral transcriptions 
that have largely been the band fare 
whenever concert bands perform. 
The optimistic note I would sound 
is that in the search for a stronger 
music program, rather than a search 
for more ‘“‘vaudeville,” instrumental 
directors will seek through the use 
of the orchestra as well the means to 
secure a music program which can 
be achieved independent of the ath- 
letic program. Today we find more 
band directors encouraging the or- 
chestral program, not only for the 
reasons given, but also because more 
instrumental majors in our colleges 
are being required to register for 
string class work. 

It has been heartening to talk 
with various publishers’ representa- 
tives and those of the musical supply 
companies, and to be made aware 
of their sincere attempts to promote 
the string field and orchestral mu- 
sic. As long as orchestral men will 
continue to drive hard and produce 
fine results, enthusiasm for the or- 
chestra will not die. The publishers 
and their commercial campaigns are 
of real aid in the promotion of 
string teaching. By enlisting their 
further support we can hope that 
their efforts as well as our own may 
continue to increase in the interest 
of string promotion. 

Regarding the objection — that 
there is a lack of professional oppor- 
tunity for string players, one must 
admit that the end of the theater 
orchestra did great harm to the pro- 
fessional string player. Also the con- 
centration of radio employment in 
the large centers because of the 
“chains” has cut into employment 
of many qualified performers. How- 
ever, we offer as a partial substitute 
the many symphony orchestras that 
are going concerns, Cities that in 
the best days of theater and local 
radio supported only a few string 
players now attempt the customary 
complement of strings of symphonic 
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density. The list is long and growing 
yearly. Surprisingly enough, their 
seasons are extended and they have 
become a definite part of a forward- 
looking culture. Symphonies sup- 
ported by the various states and call- 
ing themselves by their state name 
are in the ascendancy. The talented 
high school players that have been 
developed by our schools and by 
private teachers in America are on 
the personnel lists of every major 
symphony. Many of us can name the 
individuals in these orchestras now 


that are the products of our educa- 
tional system. It is a fact to be noted 
and proudly underlined that the or- 
chestral development in America is 
greater than in any other country in 
the world. In a recent edition of the 
Musician’s Union magazine 192 or- 
ganized chamber music groups in 
America, largely involving the string 
family, were recorded. There are 
many hundreds of fine amateur 
groups as well that perform through- 
out the land. The addition of the 
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chamber group “in residence” at 
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material on strings. 





REGARDING THE COVER 
The boy on the cover of this issue is, of course, the same one who appeared 
on the March-April, 1945 issue. We are using him again because so many of 
our readers complimented us on our selection that we associate him with 
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some of our colleges and universities 
is another indication of the growing 
appreciation for fine string playing. 

One of the greatest needs has been 
that for a String Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The lack of such an organiza- 
tion that could collectively promote 
string playing and teaching has in- 
deed been a drawback. The writer 
hopes that the present organization— 
the American String Teachers Asso- 
ciation—will encourage all phases of 
string activities and he optimistically 
offers the organization and its mem- 


bership the opinion that this organi- 
zation will be the answer to the co- 
operative effort that has been want- 
ing. There is every reason to believe 
that the ASTA will do for string 
promotion what the other organiza- 
tions have been able to achieve in 
other musical fields. 

A frequent “reason” given for. re- 
tarded string interest is the poor 
quality of instrument and_ poorer 
bows that are used in the schools. 
A few of the good instrument deal- 
ers have assured me that standard- 
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ization is under way and that in the 
near future such instruments and 
bows, reasonably priced, with steel 
strings (all adjustable at the tail- 
piece) of good quality and of exact 
specifications will be offered. It is to 
be hoped that a violin outfit for 
seventy-five or a hundred dollars will 
be purchasable that can be recom- 
mended without misgiving. I believe 
it can be done, especially if the 
string teachers demand it. 

Then there is the factor that has 
so often been left an unanswered 
challenge—the lack of adequate 
teaching programs in coileges and 
universities that will prepare more 
and better qualified string teachers, 
It is gratifying to note that a number 
of schools now require one year and 
more of string class work for the 
teaching degree. It is in the belief 
that there can be improvements 
made in the string class method that 
the writer endorses this approach to 
the problem of supply of string 
teachers. If the fundamentals for the 
string family are properly learned 
by students who are not specialists 
in strings, good results can be 
achieved. The select circle of string 
specialists is being widened to in- 
clude teachers who are at least able 
to encourage and direct string pro- 
grams in many schools that cannot 
(or will not) engage an instrumental 
teacher whose specialty is in the 
string family. This partial solution 
which is being worked out in Ne- 
braska, and I am sure in other states 
as well, is at least worthy of encour- 
agement. Again the optimistic view 
would be to encourage it at the risk 
of forsaking temporarily some cher- 
ished notions regarding the teaching 
of the stringed instruments. 

To help in this work of the non- 
string specialist, we are now intro- 
ducing at the University of Nebraska 
the visual aids by means of the film- 
strip. We have completed a filmstrip 
devoted to the violin which gives, 
pictorially, the elements of correct 
playing position and the use of both 
hands in the teaching of the violin. 
Each filmstrip is devoted to one in- 
strument in the string, wind, brass, 
and percussion families. A syllabus 
accompanies each filmstrip. This 
seems particularly feasible since 
about four hundred filmstrip  pro- 
jectors are owned and used in the 
Nebraska schools at present. Soon, 
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we feel, the audio aids will further 
assist in string teaching. Numerous 
methods, many of real value, are 
already published which can serve 
the teacher insofar as material is 
concerned. Further, a string class 
method from the unison approach 
is being designed in our string de- 
partment so that string classes can 
follow the patterns found in wood- 
wind and brass methods already in 
existence. 

Finally we reach the factor of the 
general neglect of the entire teach- 
ing profession. National attention 
has already been directed to the in- 
adequate salaries and unsatisfactory 
working conditions for teachers in 
America. Improvement, although 
slight, is evident. The average salary 
increase this past year in Nebraska 
was $200 per year for each teacher 
in the state, according to a survey 
published by the Nebraska State 
Education Association. 

Despite the Harvard Report, mu- 
sic is increasingly becoming a defi- 
nite part of the curriculum. A sen- 
tence from the Harvard Report gives 
us heart, “A training in the musical 
skills is hardly within the province 
of general education, but participa- 
tion in choral singing or in orches- 
tral performance can be of the 
greatest value for large numbers of 
students.” 

It has been my intent to sound 
an optimistic note. I have attempted 
to restate the reasons that are voiced 
in discussions regarding the difficul- 
ties in effecting an adequate string 
situation in America. Optimism is 
necessary, but certainly a real effort 
nationally must continue to be the 
prescription for activity in string 
playing. 
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tone. But that does not mean that 
we could have quarter-tone music. 
For artistic purposes the least is not 
enough. It is but a warning of what 
to avoid. It therefore seems that the 
half-step is the smallest safety mar- 
gin for musical purposes, and that 
our chromatic scale of twelve half- 
steps is the normal culmination of a 
natural musical evolution.” 
Turning to the third point, it 
seems almost universally agreed that, 
played simultaneously, the intervals 
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rank as follows in order of conson- 
ance: first, Unison and Octave; then 
Fifth; then Fourth; major and minor 
Thirds and Sixths come next, with 
varying opinions as to their order; 
and the remaining intervals are rec- 
ognized as dissonances. Helmholtz 
[11], the champion of just intona- 
tion, was greatly concerned over the 
purity of Thirds and Sixths, which 
must be slightly exaggerated in 
equal temperament, more so_ in 
Pythagorean. But Schoen [20] quotes 
Stumpf as saying, “very small devia- 





tions of vibration frequencies from 
the simple ratios of the intervals do 
not cause a noticeable change in the 
degree of fusion. But if the deviation 
is increased, its fusion becomes that 
of its neighboring interval, without 
passing through any intermediate 
degrees of fusion.” 

An important element in violin 
intonation is the fourth item, the 
vibrato. Probably most of my read- 
ers are familiar with the analytical 
work in this field by Cheslock, Reger 
[18, 19], Small [24], and others. 
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Onward, Ye Peoples! 
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PHANISTS! 
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collections of world famous 
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Briefly, all violin artists of today em- 
ploy pitch vibrato on practically all 
stopped notes of sufficient duration 
to permit its execution. The average 
number of vibrations, similar to the 
voice, is seven per second, The aver- 
age pitch extent is about one quar- 
ter Tone, while that of the voice is 
about one Semitone. The perceived 
pitch is apparently midway between 
the extremes of the vibrato cycle or 
wave, according to four investiga- 
tors (Metfessel, Tiffin, H. Seashore, 
and Hirese) named by Small [24]. 

In view of the fact that violin stu- 
dents are so frequently urged to imi- 
tate artistic singing, I believe that 
H. Seashore’s [22] conclusions after 
analysis of ten songs performed by 
concert artists will prove interesting: 
“In only about go per cent of the 
tones is the mean-pitch entirely co- 
incident with the correct pitch level 
(equal temperament) within 0.1 of a 
tonal step. No modification of the 
scale is observed; the deviations are 
grosser and more unsystematized 
than those which are discussed in the 
literature concerning modification 
of the tempered scale in favor of 
just intonation. Though the devia- 
tions often are well above the thresh- 
old of discrimination for steady 
simple tones, they frequently are 
unperceived by singer and listener. 
Two psychological principles are op- 
erating; by habit we force tonal ex- 
perience into our conventional scale, 
thus counteracting mentally the pull 
of the physical stimulus away from 
exact pitch and interval; also in the 
singing situation words, vision, so- 
cial activity, memory, imagination, 
and many other factors are concom- 
itants of tone proper. In the light of 
these facts, it seems probable that 
the importance of attainment of true 
pitch or interval as goals of instruc- 
tion is overestimated, that the mu- 
sical ear is surprisingly tolerant.” 
This is good news, but the string 
artist can never accept this tolerance 
as a point of departure. 

Finally, taking up direct investi- 
gation of the pitch used by violinists, 
Small [24] has made experiments 
which show that the violinist 
deviates over 60 per cent of the time 
from the tempered scale notes, with 
deviations of 1/20 Tone or greater. 
The average deviation is about 1/10 
Tone. The deviations are preponder- 
antly in the direction of sharping.” 


He states further, “The violinist, 
like the vocalist, uses the composer’s 
pitch indices simply as relative ret- 
erence levels about which he varies 
almost continuously. His melody is 
not a succession of static pitches; 
rather it is a succession of continu- 
ously varying pitches integrated 
around a rather definite level. Not 
only is the pitch in an almost con- 
stant state of well-regulated flux 
about a level, but the level itself is 
very frequently not precisely the one 
indicated in the score.” 

The earliest investigators, Cornu 
and Mercadier [see 11], found in 1871 
that “in solo performances a con- 
tinual variety of intonation was ob- 
served; the same pitch was seldom 
repeated, and even the Octave and 
the Fifth were sometimes sharpened 
or flattened. So far as any regularity 
could be traced, the intervals aimed 
at appeared to be those known as 
Pythagorean.” They reported, how- 
ever, that in two-part harmony, the 
players with whom they experiment- 
ed invariably produced the intervals 
of just intonation, 

A highly significant study by 
Greene [g], published in 1936, ana- 
lyzed the performance of six profes- 
sional violinists in three selections. 
The findings indicated that these six 
violinists played in neither the just 
nor the equally tempered scale, and 
that while individual players showed 
slightly different patterns of intona- 
tion, as a group they tended to ap- 
proximate the intervals of the Py- 
thagorean scale. It should be noted, 
however, that this experiment con- 
tained no intervals greater in extent 
than a perfect Fourth, and no dou- 
ble-stops or two-part harmony. 


Little Relation 


The above investigations have 
shown that the absolute pitch of a 
tone (frequency) has little relation 
to artistic effect or satisfaction; that 
the ear, while unable to recognize 
absolute pitch, easily distinguishes 
between various degrees of conso- 
nance and dissonance through the 
blending or clash of the vibrations 
(frequently called “‘beats”); that 
slight variations in individual inter- 
vals do not change their special 
quality; that vibrato covers a greater 
extent (14 Tone) than the variations 
of pitch between any scale systems; 
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and that violinists tend to play in 
the Pythagorean scale in melodic 
successions. 

Turning now to writers who have 
approached the subject of intonation 
fron a practical standpoint, it is sur- 
prising to find how limited and con- 
tradictory the opinions are. In 1922 
Sevcik [23] published his School of 
Intonation on an Harmonic Basis. 
In the introduction he makes the 
following statement: “From the ne- 
cessity of tuning the violin in perfect 
Fifths has arisen the exigency that 
the individual tones of a scale must 
be produced differently, according as 
any specific tone forms an interval 
with an upper or a lower open 
string. Those tones forming intervals 
with an upper open string must be 
produced somewhat higher than 
those forming intervals with a lower 
open string.” 

Sevcik then gives examples and 
recommends two finger positions— 
the high, tempered finger position, 
which should be employed in all 
keys with sharps and in those with 
flats where the open strings can be 
utilized (F, B-flat, E-flat), and the 
low, normal finger position, which 
should be employed in the remain- 
ing keys. He concludes by saying, 
“From the preceding it will be seen 
that pure intonation on the violin 
is a complicated process, largely de- 
pendent upon tempering the indi- 
vidual intervals, and that it cannot 
be learned mechanically. On the 
contrary, perfect intonation is a mat- 
ter of the intellect and the ear.” 
Sevcik then gives numerous exercises 
for beginners, who are supposed to 
make just intervals with the upper 
and lower strings. 

To my knowledge this comprehen- 
sive attempt to promote the playing 
of just intervals never found favor, 
and it is not used at all today. I as- 
cribe this to the fact that a con- 
stantly shifting pitch in relation to 
the open string, while admitting of 
just intervals, is possible only in a 
slow tempo and when one violin is 
playing alone. Such a shifting pitch 
will be noticeable when playing with 
an instrument of fixed pitch such as 
the piano, and in a string quartet it 
would call for constant adjustments 
on the part of all instruments. 
Finally, in rapid passages such ad- 
justments become impossible. 

Very interesting are the remarks 
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of Carl Flesch [7] on purity of in- 
tonation. He says, “According to 
acoustic law, each tone has an exactly 
defined number of vibrations. When 
these are produced in the quantity 
prescribed, we feel and describe the 
resultant tone as being true or ‘in 
tune,’ and in the contrary case as 
being false or ‘out of tune.’ ” This is 
quite contrary to the opinion of sci- 
entific investigators I have quoted, 
who contend that we do not judge 
a tone by the number of its vibra- 
tions, but by its relation to an im- 
mediately preceding or simultaneous 
tone. Flesch goes on to state that “In 
the physical sense, ‘playing in tune’ 
is an impossibility. What we call 
‘playing in tune’ is no more than an 
extremely rapid, skillfully carried 
out improvement of the originally 
inexactly located tonal pitch.” When 
we play out of tune, he says, it 
shows an auditory, not a manual, 
deficiency. “Hence, everything de- 
pends on making our sense of hear- 
ing so acute that an impure tone 
makes the most disagreeable impres- 
sion on us and in this way auto- 
matically brings with it a corrective 
movement.” 

Before presenting my own conclu- 
sions on the subject I wish to make 
the point that in discussing string 
intonation, we must take the factor 
of duration into consideration. In 
slow playing, with a constant vibrato 
of about 14 Tone in extent, it is 
possible to approximate any system 
of intonation. As with artistic sing- 
ing, inflection of pitch is a part of 
the violinist’s technique of expres- 
sion. He may at one time prefer the 
smooth Thirds of the just scale; at 
another the pull of a resolution or 
modulation may bring him to exceeal 
even the Pythagorean exaggerations. 

A large proportion of our playing, 
however, is concerned with notes at 
a speed which makes manual dexter- 
ity the most important factor. The 
ear can only function as a guide for 
the general pitch level, and it is im- 
portant to have a definite and de- 
pendable technical approach. Here 
the fundamental mechanics of the 
instrument must be given first con- 
sideration. Since we have established 
that any form of intonation involves 
some tempering, the type which is 
best fitted to the instrument should 
inevitably give the best tonal and 
technical results. 
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I maintain, therefore, that the 
violin is an instrument that is best 
served by the Pythagorean system of 
intervals as a point of departure. 
This conclusion was reached from a 
purely practical standpoint, as a re- 
sult of years of experience as a stu- 
dent, teacher, and performer. Nat- 
urally, I was gratified to find that 
objective analyses corroborated my 
experience, indicating that violinists 
perform in Pythagorean intervals. 

My conclusion is supported by the 
following reasoning: 

1. Being tuned in perfect Fifths, 
the violin is naturally adapted to 
the Pythagorean system, which is 
based on perfect Fifths. 

2. The four open strings are fixed 
notes that serve as a basis for the 
system. All perfect intervals, being 
the most sensitive, should remain 
perfect; the open strings will then 
vibrate in sympathy with their Oc- 
taves and Fifths, thereby increasing 
the resonance of the instrument. 

3. Thirds and Sixths, being less 
consonant, may be tempered with- 
out serious offense to the ear. Major 
Thirds and Sixths should be en- 
larged, Minor Thirds and Sixths 
contracted. The major Seventh is 
higher than in equal temperament, 
thus accentuating leading-tone tend- 
encies. The minor Seventh is lower, 
and thus in modulation approaches 
the tone of resolution. 

4. This tempering permits a sin- 
gle finger placement for each note in 
relation to both upper and lower 
open strings, instead of two, as ad- 
vocated by Sevcik [23]. Regular fin- 
ger patterns are maintained, and 
assurance of finger placement is 
thereby gained. 

5. Sharps become higher and flats 
lower by the process of successive 
perfect Fifths. Every sharp is higher 
than its corresponding flat by the 
Comma of Pythagoras. So G-flat is 
lower than F-sharp, as Flesch [7] 
would like to have it. 

6. Sharp keys have a progressively 
increasing number of high notes, 
flat keys a progressively increasing 
number of low notes, thereby dif- 
ferentiating the tone color of keys. 
Enharmonic changes in the system 
are actual pitch changes. 

I believe that most well-trained 
violinists utilize the Pythagorean 
system, even though they may not 
be aware of it, since it is logically 
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suited to stringed instruments tuned 
in perfect Fifths. I have found that 
most students who come to me try 
to play just intervals, constantly ad- 
justing their fingers to an open 
string, and having no assurance of 
finger placement. This condition is 
improved when they learn to listen 
for the exaggerated Thirds and 
Sixths of the Pythagorean system. 
The training in close _half-steps 
which this system promotes is espe- 
cially valuable, since one of the fun- 
damental difficulties of violin tech- 
nique is the contraction of the hand 
necessary to play in the higher 
positions. 

My object in this discussion has 
not been to announce a startling dis- 
covery, as did a writer in the Etude 
some years ago, who built a theory 
of temperament on the resonance 
factor of the open strings and called 
it “Paganini’s Secret,” but to try to 
shed some light on the problems of 
intonation which confront the seri- 
ous student of stringed instruments. 

I have accepted a place on the 
research commission of ASTA with 
the subject of intonation as my spe- 
cial field. This summary represents 
my own investigation and thought 
on the subject thus far, without con- 
sultation with any other member of 
the commission. I welcome a discus- 
sion of the data I have presented, as 
well as any information regarding 
experimentation which has not been 
available to me or has escaped my 
attention. Specifically, I should like 
to find more authoritative comments 
on intonation, as well as records of 
experiments such as the following: 

1. Interval discrimination for com- 
plex tones of stringed instruments. 
(Most experiments have been made 
with simple tones.) 

2. Analysis of double-stops as 
played by concert artists. 

3. The relative resonance of a 
violin played in just, equal temper- 
ament, and Pythagorean double- 
stops. 

4. Measurement of the duration 
of a note necessary to effect a pitch 
change. 

I am convinced that this is a field 
well worth further investigation. Al- 
though many of you may feel an 
artist’s reluctance to examine the 
phenomenon of pitch, which, espe- 
cially on the stringed instrument, is 
such an elusive and personal element 


of the technique of expression, the 
setting of definite goals in intona- 
tion, if such is possible, should be of 
great value to teacher and student. 
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